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ON EVIDENCE 


EVIDENCE is truth. But it is truth begetting certitude. 

As certitude is not merely knowledge but the knowledge of 
our knowledge, those cognoscitive faculties alone have certi- 
tude and are moved by evidence that are self-reflective by 
knowing that they know. 


* * * * 


Though the lower cognoscitive faculties know without 
knowing that they know, yet in so far as they know they yield 
analogies for understanding the relation of evidence to the 
higher cognoscitive faculties. 

We may therefore say that for the eye the only evidence is 
the form or colour of the object; for the ear, the sound of the 
object; for the nostrils, the smell of the object; for the palate, 
the taste of the object; for the touch, the pressure or weight 
of the object. 

Evidence for one faculty (say, hearing) is not evidence for 
another (say, sight). The eye cannot perceive even the loudest 
sounds. 

In other words, evidence for a faculty is the object of that 


faculty. * . * * 


We should not say: ‘‘the proof of a thing.’’ We should 
rather say: ‘‘the proof of a thing for A—or B; or for faculty 
A—or B.”’ 

Though the proof of a thing is essentially related to the 
thing, nevertheless the thing is not essentially related to any 
proof of it. 

As to prove means to make a cognoscitive faculty certain 
of a thing, we do not prove things for themselves but for 
certain other beings, or states of mind. 

* . * * 


Hence the seeming paradox that things often seem less 
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certain after they have been proved than before. There are 
minds that have no doubts until they have been given the 
proof of their certainty. This is not a paradox, but a psycho- 
logical fact. 

Minds who are thus jostled into doubt by an array of proof 
have been quietly and rightly resting their certainty about a 
thing on the thing itself: no wonder they are unsettled when 
asked to rest it on something else. 

Of these minds some are restive when asked to worship a 
God who is led in by one of His creatures, say, the sun or 
moon; and especially, if led in by the creation of His crea- 
tures, say, the Relativity Theory. 


* * * * 


On the other hand, some men find their souls reassured 
by facts which in the sphere of pure reason are far from 
reassuring. 

Nicodemus witnessed the miracles of Jesus Christ and re- 
mained unconvinced; paradoxically, he witnessed the death 


of Jesus Christ and was convinced. In other words, what a 
display of divine power failed to do was done by a display of 
human power. The truth was that Eternal Love finally cap- 
tured the mind of Nicodemus by first capturing his heart. He 
was conquered by one of those raisons du coeur which are 
not the natural but only the adopted and cherished children 
of the mind. 


* * * * 


“If I say the truth, why do you not believe Me?”’ (Jn. 
viii, 46). 

It is part of the irony of life that truth needs a 
recommendation. 

Even the eternal sun is not welcomed unless introduced by 
some dim lantern of human reason. 


* * * * 
How precious and decisive becomes all evidence when we 
hope that it will prove true. 


How unconvincing becomes even the strongest evidence 
when we hope that it will prove untrue. 
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The will to believe should not blind us to the difficulties; 
still less should it blind us to the evidence. 
* ed na * 


Aman of strong words was wont to say: ‘‘Truth needs no 
tag. The Church which is the Incarnate Truth, if it will but 
teach and live the truth, may largely dispense with a Pub- 
licity Department.”’ 

* * * * 

Chesterton has written: ‘‘A man is not really convinced 
of a philosophic theory when he finds that something proves 
it. He is only really convinced when he finds that everything 
proves it.”’ 

In other words, a man’s philosophy is not something that 
he thinks but everything that he thinks. Philosophy is not 
merely a unity but a totality. It is all in one; and one in all. 

* * * * 


Now, ultimate truths are seen to be true not only because 
everything proves them but because everything is proved by 
them. Not only does our knowledge of them grow out of 
proof, but grows into proof. We should know an acorn is an 
oak-in-little if we saw it growing from the oak. But we should 
also know the acorn was an oak-in-little if we saw it grow 
into the oak. 

Thus the evidence which begets certitude is not always 
merely rectilinear, or convergent, but circular. It is the 
peculiarity of circular movement as distinct from rectilinear 
that any given part of that movement can be looked on as the 
effect and as the cause of any other part. 

Thus in proving the miracles which are a proof of a good 
man there is a circular movement in the proof. Thus the 
miraculous deeds are recommended by the moral character 
of their doer. Again, the moral character of the doer is 
recommended by his miraculous deeds. 

Yet there is a world of difference between logical ‘‘arguing 
ina circle’ and psychological ‘‘knowing in a circle.’’ 

The most accepted and important example of this circular 
movement of psychological proof is in the three theological 
virtues: Faith, Hope and Charity. In the beginning Charity 
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grows out of Faith and Hope; which are then called dead 
Faith and dead Hope. But in the end Faith and Hope grow 
out of Charity; and are then called living Faith and living 
Hope. 


* * * * 


‘*Art Thou the Christ? Tell us plainly.’’ Jesus answered 
them: ‘‘I tell you, but you do not believe. The works that I 
do in the name of my Father—this witness to Me. 

‘*But you do not believe because you are not of my sheep” 
(Jn. x, 24-26). 

The Truth is not here using equivocation or compromise. 
In reality He is insisting on the fact that evidence is not 
mechanical but psychological. It cannot fully or even accu- 
rately, though not fully, be represented as the tilting of a 
balance by the last tip-scale. 

In the highest matters of man’s knowledge faith is not a 
mechanical reaction but a free act. Conviction is not com- 
pulsion. Just as good health does not outweigh good fare 
though it may outvalue it, so one argument does not 
outweigh another. The chief factor is our attitude towards 
any message; is our attitude, of love or hate, towards the 


messenger. 
x « * z 


An agnostic objector has said: ‘‘Truth is belief without 
evidence.’’ It was an absolute statement; yet not perhaps so 
suggestive of inconsistency as another admission made by a 
theist: ‘‘Faith is certitude beyond evidence.’’ 

I answered at once, but not accurately: ‘‘Faith is not 
evidence about the fact; but it is evidence about the witness 
to the fact.’’ 

Later on I came to see that this agnostic difficulty could 
be met by spending a few moments with a dictionary of 
the English language finding the meaning of the word 
“*Evidence’’; and by a further few moments in a court of 
English law where this meaning is applied by twelve average 
Englishmen to matters of life and death. 

The dictionary would reveal the fact that the English 
language, often poor in words of philosophical precision, is 
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especially rich in composite words beginning with ‘‘self.’’ Of 
these words that enrich our thought few are more valuable 
than ‘‘self-evidence,’’ which is clearly distinguished from 
“evidence.”’ 

What a few moments with a dictionary would do for an 
agnostic conscientious objector to faith would be perfected 
by a few moments in a court of English law during a slander 
trial. 

The conscientious agnostic would find that twelve average 
English might bring in the verdict of guilty on evidence that 
was not self-evidence. Moreover, an English judge would 
confirm their verdict-on-evidence by the death-sentence. Yet 
neither the jury nor the judge has, or is expected to have, 
self-evidence of the murder. Indeed such self-evidence—or, 
more accurately, such first-hand evidence—would find its 
way, not into the jury-box nor the judge’s chair, but into the 
witness-box. 

But in a court of English law evidence which is not self- 
evidence may be looked on as so certain that on its strength 
a citizen may be shown the strongest sign of his fellow- 
citizen’s justice by the death-penalty. 

A certainty vouched for by death can have no higher 
certainty. 

Legal evidence is thus but another name for witness or 
Authority. 

Finally, the things of faith are not without evidence, 
though they are without self-evidence. 

. * * * 


“Tam the Light of the world.’’ 

The Pharisees therefore said to Him: ‘‘Thou bearest wit- 
ness about Thyself’’ (Jn. viii, 12). 

What else can light do but be its own witness? The sun 
does not borrow light; it lends light. The sun is evident not 
only when its shining is seen, but when other things are seen 
in its shining. 

* * * e 
‘ All evidence is concerned either with Principles or with 
acts. 
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But the evidence for Principles should be self-evidence— 
e.g., a whole is greater than its part. 

And the evidence for Facts should be first-hand evidence 
—e.g., ““I, Thomas, saw Jesus after His death. I put my 
hand in His side. Jesus was alive.’’ 

* * oF « 


Truth to be apostolic needs a truth-teller. 
Truth confirms itself; but does not utter itself. 
. + * * 


Ultimate being is self-evident. 
Ultimate truth is self-assertive. 
Ultimate goodness is self-recommended. 
Ultimate beauty is self-persuasive. 
* * * * 


The Stone Age and the Iron Age have now given place to 
the Age of Advertisement. In the beginning good-wear and 
good-fare needed no further evidence than themselves. Men 
said, ‘‘Good wine needs no bush.”’ 

This Age of Advertisement has elaborated the art of re- 


commending one thing by another. Morning newspapers 
which were once self-recommended are recommended by 
their morning nudities. Food-substitutes, usually more costly 
and less wholesome than the alleged food, are recommended 
by artistic wrappers. It has been left to the twentieth- 
century advertisement specialist to give us the epithet 
‘dainty margarine.”’ 

But we may timidly suggest that an age which, under 
pressure of poverty, is compelling artists to adorn margarine 
is not honouring Art, as Art was honoured when it was asked 
to adorn the House of God. 

VINCENT McNaesp, O.P. 
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HUMANISM AND THE CLAIMS OF GOD 


“CAN there be an heroic humanism?’ It is to ask, in 
effect, whether Christian humanism is possible, a humanism 
not merely compatible with sanctity, but essentially directed 
to the achievement of sanctity as to the achievement of its 
own purpose. But the adjective is significant. Heroism 
implies a more than human effort, a strain therefore and 
tension; and the persistent presence of tension implies for 
the Christian humanist two outstanding dangers: forgetful- 
ness of divine transcendence, forgetfulness of irremediable 
human sorrow. 

The things that are seen have a directness of appeal to the 
heart that the greater glories miss for being hidden in the 
obscurities of faith. ‘‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard.’’ 
“Tt remains, then,’’ wrote Joannes a Sancto Thoma, ‘‘that 
the captive soul, bound in the bonds of faith to its clouded 
object, can be illumined only by the flame of love.’’* And 
there is no mysticism without tears. ‘‘I sought Him Whom 
my soul loveth, I sought Him and I found Him not.’’ But the 
beauty that is not God is ever present, and pulls at the heart 
to such purpose as to become potential rival of divinity. So 
the discovery of God often entails a first reaction against the 
things which before had distracted attention from the search 
for Him. ‘‘ ‘And not only pagan literature,’ says Paulinus of 
Nola, ‘but the whole sensible appearance of things (omnes 
rerum temporalium species) is the lotus flower; so men forget 
their own land, which is God, the country of us all.’ ‘The 
whole sensible appearance of things’—it is the mystic’s 
dread, Buddhist or Christian, of the Great Illusion, and in a 
single sentence Paulinus has pierced to the secret antagonism, 
deeper than any occasional wantonness or cult of the gods, 
between the old poets and the new faith, has revealed un- 
consciously that which is at once the weakness and strength 
of Latin literature, its absorption in the actual.’’> True, 





1 Maritain: Humanisme Intégral, p. 11. 
2Comment. in Sum. Theol., I-Ilae, XVIII, 2, 14. 
3 Helen Waddell: Wandering Scholars, p. xiv. 
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there is between Buddhist and Christian mysticism a funda- 
mental difference. In the latter, as Miss Evelyn Underhill 
has shown, ‘‘we find inclusion rather than subtraction: a 
growing intuitive conviction that the One shall justify rather 
than exclude the many, that the life of spirit shall involve the 
whole man in all his activities and correspondences. The 
mounting soul carries the whole world with it; the cosmic 
cross-bearer is its true type. It does not abandon, it re. 
makes: declaring that the ‘glory of the lighted mind,’ once 
he has attained to it, will flood the totality of man’s nature, 
lighting up the World of Becoming, and exhibiting not 
merely the unknowable character of the ‘Origin of all that 
Is,’ but the knowable and immediate presence of that Imma- 
nent Spirit in Whom ‘we live and move and have our being.’ 
As the heightening of mental life reveals to the intellect 
deeper and deeper levels of reality, so with that movement 
towards enhancement of the life of spirit which takes place 
along this path, the world assumes not the character of 
illusion but the character of sacrament; the spirit finds Spirit 
in the lilies of the field, no less than in the Unknowable 
Abyss. True, there is here too a certain world-renouncing 
element; for the spiritual life is of necessity a growth, and 
all growth represents a renunciation as well as an achieve- 
ment. . . . But that which is here renounced is merely a low 
level of correspondences. . . . The sometimes sterile prir- 
ciple of ‘world-denial’ is here found united with the ever 
fruitful principle of ‘world-renewal’: and thus the essential 
quality of Life, its fecundity and spontaneity, is safeguarded, 
a ‘perennial inner movement’ is assured.’’ ‘‘It is this atti- 
tude, this handling of the stuff of life, which is mew in the 
spiritual history of the race: this which marks Christian 
mysticism as a thing totally different in kind from the 
mysticism of India or of the Neoplatonists.’’ ‘‘The whole 
man raised to heroic levels, ‘his head in Eternity, his feet in 
Time,’ never losing grasp of the totality of the human, but 
never ceasing to breathe the atmosphere of the divine; this is 
the ideal held out to us.’” 





4 E. Underhill: The Mystic Way, pp. 31-2, 94-5. 
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HUMANISM AND THE CLAIMS OF GOD 


Fear of the ‘‘lotus flower,’’ then, is not the characteristic 
of Christian mysticism: but it is an element in it, for it 
emphasizes a danger which man must face if he is not to risk 
a denial of himself. ‘“To propose to man no more than what 
is human, Aristotle remarked, is to betray man, to will his 
unhappiness, for by the principal part of himself, the spirit, 
he is called to something greater than a merely human life.’’® 
Rather the dissatisfaction of Socrates than satisfied piggery ; 
but it is the appeal of piggery which pursues us against our 
better minds. 

That the denial of the Christian ideal of humanism is a 
menace to humanism is the verdict of history. Integrity is, 
to use Maritain’s terms, theocentricity; humanism emptied 
itself when it became anthropocentric and abandoned God. 
“Three aspects or moments, inseparably linked together, can 
be distinguished in what might be called the dialectic of 
modern culture.’’ There is a first moment, when ‘‘civilization 
gives lavishly its finest fruits, forgetful of the roots from 
which the sap rises, and is expected to establish by the power 
of reason alone a human order conceived according to the 
Christian pattern which preceding ages have handed down 
but which has become forced and is beginning to disintegrate 
... the moment of Christian naturalism. During the second 
moment it becomes clear that a culture separated from the 
supreme supernatural norms must necessarily take side 
against them; its duty is to free man from the superstition 
of revealed religions, and to open to his natural goodness a 
perspective of perfect security attained by the spirit of wealth 
accumulating the good things of earth . . . the moment of 
rationalist optimism. . . . There is thirdly the moment of 
materialist reversal of values, the revolutionary moment, 
when man definitely makes himself his last end, and unable 
to support any longer a mechanist world, fights a desperate 
battle to bring out of radical atheism a new humanity.’’ The 
same process can be followed in regard to the idea of God. 
The first moment takes as its end ‘‘the domination of man 
over matter: God becomes the guarantor of this domination. 





5 Maritain, op. cit., p. 10. 
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. .. This is the God of Descartes.’’ The second moment 
hopes to ‘‘create, thanks to physico-mathematical science, 
a material world in which man may find according to 
Descartes’ promise a perfect felicity. God becomes an idea 
. . . Divine transcendence is rejected in favour of a philo- 
sophy of immanence. With Hegel, God becomes the ideal 
limit of the development of the world and of humanity.’’ 
The third moment brings ‘‘the death of God, which Nietzsche 
will feel it his terrible mission to announce.”’ ‘‘Striving to 
rule over Nature without remembering the fundamental laws 
of his own nature, man becomes more and more forced to 
subject himself, his mind, his life, not to human but to 
technical exigencies.’’® 


Christian humanism will not adopt the easy way of avoid- 
ing this danger of annihilating God and itself by denying the 
things He has made and the self-perfection He has set before 
man as a goal. But it recognizes the infinite disparity be- 
tween the two allegiances regarded, not (as in theory they 
must be) as identified, but (as in practice they often are) as 
divided. It recognizes that, while not incompatible but on 
the contrary complementary, the realities of heaven and 
earth are as far removed from one another as the infinite 
span of analogy can make them. It avoids the danger 
of belittling God, by laying final stress on His infinite 
transcendence. 

‘* ‘In England, you see,’ Mr. Britling remarked . . . ‘we 
have domesticated everything. We have even domesticated 
God.’ ’’ Canon Kirk, in a sermon on the text of Job, ‘‘Canst 
thou draw out Leviathan with an hook or his tongue with a 
cord that thou lettest down?’’ has written: ‘‘We attempt to 
evade the immensities of religion by domesticating, not 
merely Leviathan, but God Himself. Not till we have re- 
versed the process shall we be in a position to substantiate 
the Christian claim that Christ ‘makes all things new.’ All 
serious movements in modern theology are emphasizing this 
fact. They bid us discard that unwholesome familiarity with 
God which has reduced Him to the level of a famulus—a 





6 Maritain, op. cit., pp. 38-42. 
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household mascot; and start instead by laying all our em- 
phasis upon His utter greatness and distinction from all 
things human, and upon the light unapproachable in which 
He dwells. They bid us, without surrendering one atom of 
our love for the humanity of Christ, to dwell first upon the 
truth that He is Very God of Very God, Begotten of His 
Father before all worlds. And they are right. Only so shall 
we be in a position to understand the genius of the Christian 
religion . . . and instead of bringing down God to our own 
level we shall set ourselves, by the help of grace, to raise 
ourselves to His.’’” 

Christian humanism will not share the suspicions of a 
Peter Damian or a Bernard of Clairvaux with regard to 
philosophy, still less accept the radical anti-rationalism of 
Luther. The devil, says Peter Damian, was the first gram- 
marian. And look what use he made of the matter, teaching 
our first parents to decline God in the plural—Ye shall be 
as gods—and so making his first grammar lesson an instruc- 
tion in polytheism.® The saint’s remarks on other profane 
sciences are more highly coloured. At the other extreme is 
the rationalism which will allow of no limitations or depen- 
dence upon a higher guidance but seeks to ‘‘establish a 
human order by reason alone’”’ ; this also Christian humanism 
denounces, finding both a crown and a corrective to rational 
speculation in the supernatural revelation of God. ‘‘There 
are, as in philosophy, so in divinity, sturdy doubts, and 
boisterous objections, wherewith the unhappiness of our 
knowledge too nearly acquainteth us. More of these no man 
hath known than myself; which I confess I conquered, not in 
a martial posture, but on my knees.’’? St. Thomas too found 
refuge, when reason failed, in prayer; but to a different 
purpose. For where Sir Thomas Browne found strength to 
accept insoluble antinomy and to quell reason as an enemy 
of faith, he found on the contrary light to resolve antinomy 
and to illumine reason to the understanding of faith. But 
there is no question of comprehending the Incomprehensible. 





7 Kirk: The Fourth River. 
§ Gilson: Christianisme et Philosophie, p. 13. 
9 Religio Medici, I, 19. 
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The Thomist theologian, like the mystic, is agnostic—an 
agnosticism per excessum, not per defectum.” “‘Infinitum 
excelsum Creatoris—Maimonides himself has not proclaimed 
the transcendence of the Infinite with greater force and 
insistence than St.Thomas.’’"! Negation is ‘‘the corner-stone 
of his teaching about God.’’” ‘‘We begin, he says, by ex- 
cluding everything material from God; then we must set 
aside every perfection, even the most spiritual, which exists 
in creatures. There remains in the spirit nothing but the 
revelation of the Burning Bush; and we call God Him Who 
Is, understanding by that, with Damascene, an ocean of 
limitless substance. . . . But this ‘existence’ itself means for 
us something created, and we must strip our thought yet 
further. So we enter into the dark night, to unite ourselves, 
in wise ignorance, to Him Who inhabits the darkness.’ 
We should do injustice to St. Thomas were we to leave the 
matter there; to neglect the richness of discovery which his 
other approaches to the light inaccessible open out to us and 
the flood of light which his doctrine of analogy has shed on 
the search of the reason for God. But his insistence on the 
fact that ‘‘at the end of our search we establish—not now as 
an initial postulate but as a final and definitive conclusion— 
that we know about God not what He is but rather what He 
is not,’’ is a salutary corrective. The possibility of a pride 
of reason which in effect takes divinity from God is paralleled 
by the possibility of a pride which excludes His claims as 
ultimate motive force and judge of our behaviour. We may 
build up an edifice of perfection according, as we conceive, 
to the divine pattern, only to find to our bewilderment and 
perhaps indignation that it comes crashing down upon us, 
that is was a house of cards. Perhaps, then we have to 
admit, our efforts were vitiated from the start by pride; 
perhaps the effort we were making towards self-perfection 
was but a masked way to self-destruction, since, under cloak 
of God’s service, we were in reality only serving ourselves. 





10 Pénido: Le Réle de I’ Analogie en Théologie Dogmatique, p. 184. 
11 Ibid., p. 176. 
12 Ibid., p. 109. 
13 Ibid., p. 113. 
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There is, at the end, but one prayer and one principle—the 
last words of the Religio Medici—‘‘Thy will be done, though 
in my own undoing.’’ For Christian eudemonism knows that 
it is safest in God’s hand, secure, there alone, from the 
danger of self-deception: 
“‘In darkness and in safety 

By the secret ladder disguised 

O happy lot! 

In darkness and concealment 

My house being now at rest.”’ 


The dark night of the soul is the necessary and the happy, 
confident prologue to the light of union, agnostic, dumb, per 
excessum, because recognizing that all that can be said, all 
the vastness of theological speculation and all the findings of 
faith are lost in the greatness of what is unknown but is one 
day to be discovered. 

That humanism is ready, on its own principles, to sell all 
it has at the call of Christ, knowing that therein will be its 
truest fulfilment, this throws light on the second danger 
which threatens a too superficial acceptance of its principles. 
We shall deny those principles and at the same time do hurt 
to Christianity if we allow ourselves to forget for a moment 
the dead weight of sorrow and pain in the world. The prob- 
lem of evil has an answer of a sort in philosophical specula- 
tion. The Leibnitzian solution, that everything is somehow 
or another for the best in the best of all possible worlds, was 
demolished once and for all by the irony of Voltaire; nor 
can we espouse the equally unsatisfactory policy of saying 
that everything is for the best in the worst of all possible 
worlds, which would mean the passive acceptance of all the 
evil which confronts us. But we can see a purpose in the 
ascetical value of suffering, in the value of evil in opening 
our minds to the idea of good. Theology is necessary to carry 
further these partial and unsatisfactory solutions of the prob- 
lem, for there is no adequate answer outside the Cross. This 
Christian answer was beautifully expressed in Nova et 
Vetera. ‘‘We need not, however, suppose that antecedent 
to the forevision of the Fall, an Incarnation had been 
decreed; but may believe that God, casting about, so to say, 
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in the infinite resources of His Divine intellect and power, 
for an order of things which should manifest His attributes, 
chose that in which His mercy and generosity would be 
displayed more fully. He chose, rather than the contrary, 
that world in which the race, engraced and elevated, would 
cast away its privileges; in which iniquity should abound 
that grace might superabound; in which His good gifts would 
be despised, squandered, abused, not merely by some, but 
by most; in which His richest schemes of mercy would be 
thwarted by man’s perversity; in which He would gladly 
spend Himself and be spent, though the more He loved, the 
less He would be loved; in which, in a word, His labour 
should be largely in vain, His love largely unreturned. For 
plainly this is the showing forth of a far more prodigal and 
wonderful love, a love of the undeserving and unthankful. 
Had all men used His graces, what should we have known 
of His tender mercies, fulness of compassion, long suffering, 
and great goodness? We should have known Christ, but not 
Jesus; the King, but not the Saviour.’’"* 

That it was not the intention of God that man should 
acquiesce passively in the evil with which always and in 
every age he is confronted, is clear from the person of Our 
Lord Himself. The Cross and Passion are succeeded by and 
have their meaning in the Resurrection; He died in vain, St. 
Paul tells us, if He rose not from the dead; for His sufferings 
were not passive acquiescence in evil but its defeat, the Cross 
not ultimately a tragedy but a triumph. And if we are to 
“‘fill up what is wanting in the sufferings of Christ’’ it is to 
the continuance of this battle with evil that we are called. 
Keats found at times ‘‘the creation of beauty . . . an imper- 
tinence in the face of anguish’’;* there is, at a superficial 
reading, an emptiness and vanity and heartless unreality in 
the idea of humanism when we are faced with the pain and 
suffering with which the world is full. It would indeed bea 
superficial reading of the humanist theory so to regard it, for 
the fact that man is a political animal, with all the social 
duties which that fact implies, is central to the humanist 





14 Nova et Vetera, LXXXIV. 
15 Helen Waddell: The Desert Fathers, p. 20. 
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idea. Yet we know the depths to which in fact our culture 
has fallen in this respect. Tagore has warned the Japanese 
against ‘‘Christian civilization’; the Buddhists and Brah- 
mins at the Religious Congress at Chicago said that ‘‘after an 
experience of two hundred years we see that your life is a 
complete contradiction to what you preach, that you are led 
not by the spirit of Love but by the spirit of self-seeking and 
brute force.’’!° The author of Peace and the Clergy remarks: 
“The proletariat feel their existence threatened by the sacri- 
fices which capitalism and militarism impose upon them, and 
what embitters them more than anything is the idea they 
have that the Church is in league with these powers.’’!” We 
cannot then put down the failure of Christendom entirely to 
the fact that humanism has become degraded, has ceased to 
be Christian; the trouble is that we Christians have lost the 
very humanity of the Christian faith. Again, even when the 
social conscience is so far aroused as to make us bestir our- 
selves in the cause of the poor, there is the danger, which 
history has shown to be only too real, that humanism may 
turn into humanitarianism, and that the Christian duty of 
serving the poor as representatives of Christ may be replaced 
by a complacent and un-Christian condescension. ‘‘Look not 
for whales in the Euxine,’’ said Sir Thomas Browne; and we 
should not perhaps look for radical reform of the social 
structure from a National Government. Yet we cannot 
acquiesce in a policy of tinkering with the surface of the 
wrongs of the poor which neglects entirely the fundamentals. 

It remains that with the best will in the world we cannot 
expect to see the redress of every wrong, the conquest of 
every sort of physical and social evil in the world, achieved 
in a day or a year. When we have done all that can be done 
by us, when, above all, we have made it clear that the will 
at least is not wanting, that the masses are first considered 
even though our efforts are not crowned with much success, 
then we can and ought to turn to a last problem with which 
humanism must be concerned: the resolution of the anti- 





16 Cf. Stratmann: The Church and War, p. 42. 
17 P. 138. 
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nomy between the infinite transcendence and the infinite 
compassion of God, for we can then hope without fear of 
dishonesty and escapism to show that the Jama sabachthani 
of the oppressed is not without its divine reply. 

“‘Christ had compassion on the multitude.’’ We are right 
to think of the Incarnation as God’s Way of making it pos- 
sible for Himself to suffer with mankind, to bridge the gulf 
between His own transcendence and human misery. In the 
godhead there is no change, in the divine beatitude there is 
no sorrow; yet we can say with truth that God suffered and 
God had compassion, God died for man, since Christ is God 
and what was done by the humanity of Christ was done by 
God. These things, however (we might be tempted to argue), 
are past; they occurred two thousand years ago; and sorrow 
is best consoled by a present sympathy. Are we to say that 
God, having once shown His compassion and shared in the 
sufferings of mankind, is now retired into His eternal beati- 
tude, in which there can be no admixture of sorrow, and so 
shows compassion, in the etymological sense at least, no 
more? 

Happily, that very transcendence which makes God so 
remote affords proof that this is not the case. To God’s 
eternity there is no yesterday or to-morrow; we say that on 
this or that day the world came to be, Christ was born, 
Christ died, but these events are not dated in His divinity, 
the action of creation or incarnation from the side of God is 
eternal with Him, and the coming to be of the human facts 
involved denotes no change in His immutability. So we 
say that on this or that day Christ, in His human nature, 
began to sorrow or suffer, but what does this imply in the 
godhead ? 

“Let us consider what eternity is. For this declareth unto 
us both the divine nature and knowledge. Eternity therefore 
is a perfect possession altogether of an endless life, which is 
more manifest by the comparison of temporal things, for 
whatsoever liveth in time, that being present proceedeth 
from times past to times to come, and there is nothing placed 
in time which can embrace all the space of its life at once. 
But it hath not yet attained to-morrow and hath lost yester- 
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day. And you live no more in this day’s life than in that 
movable and transitory moment. Wherefore whatsoever 
suffereth the condition of time, although, as Aristotle thought 
of the world, it never began nor were ever to end, and its life 
did endure with infinite time, yet it is not such that it ought 
to be called everlasting. For it doth not comprehend and 
embrace all the space of its life together, though that life be 
infinite, but it hath not the future time which is yet to come. 
That then which comprehendeth and possesseth the whole 
fulness of an endless life together, to which neither any part 
to come is absent, nor any of that which is past hath escaped, 
is worthy to be accounted everlasting. . . . Wherefore, if we 
will give things their right names, following Plato, let us say 
that God is everlasting and the world perpetual. Wherefore, 
since every judgment comprehendeth those things which are 
subject to it, according to its own nature, and God hath 
always an everlasting and present state, His knowledge also 
surpassing all motions of time, remaineth in the simplicity of 
His presence, and comprehending the infinite spaces of that 
which is past and to come, considereth all things in His 
simple knowledge as though they were now in doing. So 
that, if thou wilt weigh His foreknowledge with which He 
discerneth all things, thou wilt more rightly esteem it to be 
the knowledge of a never fading instant than a foreknowledge 
as of a thing to come.® 

Boethius, waiting for death in Theodoric’s dungeon, wrote 
of infinity with a depth and grandeur which no writer has 
surpassed; and scholastic thinkers, doing violence to lan- 
guage in their effort to imprison his thought in a phrase, 
defined the eternal in terms of a nunc stans, the standing 
moment; for we tend to imagine eternity as the infinite 
prolongation of a line of time, whereas in reality we should 
conceive it as a point. The man at this moment existing is not 
more present to God than is the child that he was or the dust 
that he is to be. Calvary is as present to Him now as it was 
two thousand years ago. And the will to compassion which 
brought it about is part of the eternal ‘‘never fading 





18 Boethius: Consolat. Philosoph., V, 6. 
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instant’’; it is not past as it was never future, but is, so to 
say, part of God’s immutable nature. Now there is comfort 
in the material sharing of pain; the boy finds his schoolroom 
punishments easier if he is not alone in them; but this sort of 
sharing is not what we mean by compassion. Rather, we 
mean the presence in another of the will to share in suffering, 
and it is precisely this will to compassion which is ever- 
present in God. The fact that Christ in His sufferings fought 
evil and overcame it means for us the duty of fighting with 
Him, strong in the belief that at the end the victory will be 
complete; but the promise of a far-off triumph is cold com- 
fort to present affliction, and it is right that we should draw 
greater strength from the thought of the infinite condescen- 
sion of the divine transcendence, the present will to share in 
the very worst that human life can bring. 


To put these considerations before the oppressed while 
showing ourselves plainly acquiescent in the evils which 
oppress them would be an inhuman escapism, a treacherous 
denial of the Cross. And we may well hesitate to speak of 
the ‘‘creation of beauty in the face of anguish,’’ and feel 
ourselves obliged to speak only of the creation of justice. Yet 
there is in the poor a grandeur of soul, a ‘‘heroic humanism” 
(for humanism, though it demands a certain material en- 
vironment for its flowering, is primarily in the soul) for 
which beauty is the deserved setting; and when we can do 
no more in the way of human endeavour to bring this setting 
about in our world, it is right that we should emphasize the 
divine promise of a final adjustment, in which that grandeur 
will find its proper expression, the coming of a time when 
“‘God will wipe away the tears from the eyes of the saints, 
and there shall be neither mourning nor weeping nor any 
sorrow; for the former things’’—the poverty and pain and 
labours of this present life—‘‘shall have passed away.”’ 


GERALD Vanv, O.P. 





ANDRE GIDE’S RETURN FROM THE U.S.S.R. 


IN 1934, when it was known that André Gide had turned to 
Communism, the news excited much attention. Gide had 
stood for an extreme individualism. Had he not, in a 
popular phrase, exalted the morals of the aesthetic? Had he 
not glorified that type of individual merely in order to 
portray a personality pure and real, beyond all moral ties? 
Had he not always been in search of truth, in praise of truth, 
despising all dogma, all belief in the possibility of a tradi- 
tional authority capable of comprising the truth? And now 
André Gide, the descendant of an old French family, the 
symbol of an over-refined intellectualism, had become the 
follower of revolutionary dogmatic Moscow. Did this fact 
alone not signify that the bourgeoisie was at the end of its 
power and influence? 

André Gide was a model to all those intellectuals, coming 
out of the bourgeoisie, to whom the existing order had 
become so unbearable that they took in earnest the promises 
of Communism, sometimes even knowing, as Gide knew, 
that the world of Communism was in reality a contradiction 
of their own being. 

André Gide as Communist seemed incredible in spite of all 
his explanations. At a public debate, in which such men as 
Maritain, the well-known Thomist, and Mauriac, the cele- 
brated novelist, took part, and which should have made 
Gide’s new attitude clear, it still remained incomprehensible 
why the author of the Les Faux-Monnayeurs, so often quoted 
by the Bolsheviks, had expected Communism to bring about 
the realization of a true humanity. However, this debate, 
published under the title André Gide and our Time (Paris, 
Gallimard, 1935), showed in which way Gide had come to 
sympathize with Bolshevism. 

Apart from those characters whose lives and activities 
were beyond understanding, beyond all moral ties, there 
were, for Gide, other characters, the fulfilment of whose 
existence was their quiet humility, their childlike love and 
readiness for sacrifice. For Gide, these were especially 
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women, whose genuineness and purity, even when these 
qualities were subconscious, triumphed over the restiveness 
of those who thought they could see through everything 
without feeling themselves bound in any way. This genuine- 
ness was, to Gide, the important factor, the factor which can 
express itself in naive, spontaneous action. Genuineness lies 
outside all teaching and order, and, therefore, can exist 
everywhere. It can also spring from faith, which the ‘‘im- 
moralist’’ or the intellectual cannot accept, which he, on the 
contrary, refuses and destroys, because he is hindered by his 
own superficiality, helplessness and imperfection. 

In the Caves du Vatican, one of Gide’s most important 
novels, Lafcadio, the immoralist, without any rhyme or 
reason thrusts the poor Fleurissoir out of the moving train, 
to his death, merely because he wanted to do something that 
was without sense and against the law. And in spite of 
everything, both victim and murderer have something in 
common, for the murdered man had given himself up to his 
faith, although his attitude towards it was actually comical. 
Thence Gide’s love belongs as much to him as to Lafcadio, 
the hero of the acte gratuit. That Fleurissoir succumbs to 
Lafcardio is tragic, but, nevertheless, only accidental. 

Gide’s interest in humanity was always connected with his 
aestheticism, an aestheticism directed against everything 
that was not genuine, glorifying life for life’s sake. And it is 
this that brought Gide to Communism. 

It was clear that the older Gide became, notwithstanding 
all contempt for moral ideas and dogmatic ties, his aestheti- 
cism was determined by his own individual morality. Gide 
believes in the nature of man seen through his social acts, 
and not only through his adventures and creative work. This 
belief sprang from the fact of his seeing life free from all 
traditional form and unhampered by barriers. His humanity 
demanded a visible and direct realization, an irreconciliable 
opposition to the bourgeois world, which only appears to be 
social and moral. 

And the Church? What has she done with the gospels in 
which humanity is expressed so purely? What has she done 
by her dogma, her seeking after power, her defence of all 
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existing hypocrisy, her false, only superficial Christian 
order? What has that to do with the spirit of the Sermon on 
the Mountain? 

Gide could not wait, would not wait, and so he hoped 
Communism would bring about that which, for him, the 
bourgeois world of nowadays with its lying conventions, 
cannot: genuine human feeling, genuine brotherhood, 
genuine kindness, genuine solidarity of all beings. 


Disgust for the bourgeois world of to-day, the longing for 
a visible realization of mankind, these are the feelings which 
have led Gide to Communism. He acknowledges that he 
hardly knows of Karl Marx; political and economical mat- 
ters are only of secondary interest to him, actual only in so 
far as they can be made use of in the preparation of a pure 
humanity. The fact that most of those fighting against the 
Soviet Union are the swindlers and spiritual hypocrites whom 
he hates, is sufficient to make Gide side with the U.S.S.R. 

André Gide has remained an individualist even though a 
Communist. Not that he is interested in the social, political 
daily work of the Communists, but he believes that they 
will give the individuality of the masses, which has 
until now been suppressed, the possibility of unhindered 
development. 


On July 22, 1935, at the International Congress of Authors 
in Paris, at which the Communist influence was apparent, 
André Gide gave a lecture in which he said: ‘‘In a com- 
munist society each individual can develop to the utmost his 
own particular individuality, or, as Malraux said, ‘the 
individual is brought to plenitude through Communism.’ ”’ 
About a year after this Congress, the belief that Communism 
would save the individual from destruction by the inhuman, 
bourgeois world led Gide to the Soviet Union. 


Welcomed there as an official guest, he had the oppor- 
tunity of travelling in the U.S.S.R. for several months. He 
was in Moscow and Leningrad, in the Caucasus and in 
Crimea. He took part in official festivals, made a speech 
at Gorky’s funeral, spoke with young communists who were 
travelling in the same train as he was, he visited factories, 
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educational institutions and holiday camps. It is true that 
he was very much hindered through not being able to speak 
Russian, but nothing could prevent his extraordinary powers 
of observation, and it speaks for André Gide’s honesty that 
he came back from the U.S.S.R. disappointed. He spoke 
so openly and clearly of his disappointment that it is evident 
that André Gide has remained true to himself. To him, the 
importance in it all was the truth, not any personal resent- 
ment. His pamphlet Retour de l’U.S.S.R. (Paris, Gallimard, 
1936), has its decisive worth through this incorruptibility of 
his spirit and his love of truth. Gide’s descriptions of the 
U.S.S.R. do not actually bring us anything new, but it is not 
always the same when two people say the same thing. Gide 
gives a new character to the already well-known. 

Gide’s love for the Russian people has grown greater 
through his journey, but the Communist regime has become 
all the more questionable. An intolerable ceremonialism 
rules. When Gide wanted to send a simple telegram to Stalin, 
it was given back to him. The ordinary ‘‘you’’ was not 
sufficient, the words ‘‘Leader of the Worker’’ or ‘‘Lord of 
the peoples’’ had to be added. Everywhere the same photo- 
graph of Stalin was to be seen. Anyone speaking of the 
U.S.S.R. must do so in high and mighty terms. Gide when 
speaking of the future of the U.S.S.R. must add the word 
“‘glorious,’’ because the U.S.S.R. can only have a glorious 
future. This ceremonialism is not only accidental and super- 
ficial, it is the expression of the entire system. A spiritual 
sameness exists everywhere. 

Those who do not do what is demanded of them are 
“‘antirevolutionaries.’’ ‘‘Passive acquiescence is not suffi- 
cient, a complete approbation of everything that is done in 
the U.S.S.R. is demanded. That this approbation should 
come from resignation is insufficient, it must be sincere and 
enthusiastic. The least criticism is severely punished, besides 
being immediately suppressed, and I doubt if in any other 
country, even in Hitler’s Germany, the spirit is less free, 
more down-trodden, terrorized, more brought into subjuga- 
tion than in the U.S.S.R.”’ 

This uniformity of life does not produce free personalities. 
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It propagates an arrogance and lack of knowledge in the 
masses. 

Gide, the friend of the independent and free man, is 
shocked that in the U.S.S.R. the State undertakes every- 
thing, claims to care for everything, and the inhuman rela- 
tions which have been brought about by this. He who has 
the power treats his subaltern as such. Servants, for example, 
are looked down upon, and they, on their side, are slavishly 
servile. 

Owing to a systematic establishment of ignorance, an 
absolutely grotesque superiority complex has grown up 
among the better educated working masses and students. 
They have no idea of what is going on outside Russia, so 
much so that Gide was asked whether there were under- 
ground railways abroad, and whether there were also ’buses 
over there. Students told him that actually it is no longer 
necessary to learn any foreign language, one of the students 
adding, ‘‘And now they can be made use of for giving 
lessons.’* Everything that happens in the U.S.S.R. must be 
admired, everything is without precedent and everything is 
extraordinary. All that is lacking is covered up by an un- 
criticized self-glorification, which brings Gide to the conclu- 
sion that the highly praised Strachanow methods, which 
should have augmented the productivity of the worker, were 
necessary because of the slowness of the Russian workers. 
He gives the following example as proof of this: some French 
miners, who, as a joke, took over their Russian comrades’ 
work, were able to do just as much without the least diffi- 
culty as the Strachanow workers. 

Being unable to do anything alone and always waiting for 
instructions from superiors bring about the most grotesque 
situations. Gide and his friends were invited to a dinner in a 
Caucasian town, where a victory of the Popular Front in the 
Spanish civil war was to be celebrated. But the Pravda, the 
official organ of the Communist party, had not yet arrived, 
and so it was not yet known what attitude the Moscow head- 
quarters would adopt with regard to the affair. Everyone 
was, therefore, obliged to wait, and the Russian communists 
responded to this with a toast to Stalin. 
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Gide’s criticisms of the anti-religious struggle are note- 
worthy. He believes in the symbolical human contents of 
the Gospels, and puts them on the same level with the simi- 
larly symbolical Greek myths. He is, therefore, shocked 
to see with what primitive methods the Church is being 
attacked. Religion is to be put aside as ‘‘unscientific.’’ In 
one of the anti-religious museums, under a picture of Christ, 
is the explanation: ‘‘Legendary personality who never 
existed.’’ Gide is afraid that a new superstition will take the 
place of what, to him, was an old superstition. But the old 
religion was better than what may take its place. It had 
great educational possibilities. For Gide, however, the im- 
portant point is elsewhere. The Church should be blamed for 
having done so little towards the realization of the Gospels 
and the humanity contained in them, blamed also for the 
extent to which she has worked with the forces directed 
against the people. 

It can be seen that Gide is as disappointed in the U.S.S.R. 
as he is in the Church. In his eyes, both have betrayed 
humanity. Both have established a questionable lordship at 
the cost of humanity. In spite of this, Gide will not forsake 
his belief in humanity. For him the U.S.S.R. was of interest 
only in so far as it dealt with the human question. He saw 
it as one of the stages on the road towards humanity. He 
has returned from the U.S.S.R. disappointed, but, never- 
theless, he still has hope. Perhaps it may still be only a 
transitory state of things, in which the man who rules is to 
blame for everything—the man Stalin. 

It was thought that, as Gide had made this remark, he 
had become a follower of Trotsky. But Gide is neither a 
follower of Stalin nor of Trotsky. He is not a politician at 
all. He is filled with disgust with the world of to-day, he is 
in search of a new, pure humanity. The over-refined aesthete 
is in hope of a future brotherhood in the unspoilt masses who 
will fight their way through. He does not give up the belief 
that the strength of the individual’s own efforts will one day 
purify the world of all that is imperfect and sullied. 

He will not accept the redemption that comes from with- 
out. In this way he only loves Christ as an emblem of 
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suffering humanity, as a preacher of simplicity and good- 
ness, and of universal brotherhood. For Christ as judge of 
the world he has no understanding. The individual is strong 
enough to manage things alone, he merely needs the courage. 
He saw this courage, this risk in Communism. The U.S.S.R. 
has disappointed him because it has adapted itself, and out 
of the Communistic mysticism has returned to a prosaic 
political daily life. 

He blames Russia for being too careful in the Spanish 
revolution. He is disappointed in Stalin’s new bourgeois 
methods, disappointed in the constraint and the propaganda. 
But when he sees the U.S.S.R. hurrying to the help of the 
Spanish Popular Front he starts hoping afresh. Again they 
are taking risks, staking something for the sake of justice. 
Gide has remained a revolutionary in spite of his experiences 
in Russia. His loathing of hypocrisy has not in any way 
changed, and he still has hopes in the World Revolution. 
But he cannot repress his condemnation of the lives of the 
revolutionaries, and therefore he finds himself to-day between 
two stools. 

The Communists are against him because he speaks the 
truth about Russia. The opponents of Communism quote 
him as a witness, although they must admit that Gide’s 
criticism is only a form of disappointed love for the U.S.S.R. 

Gide still believes implicitly in the goodness of man, and 
that humanity is in no need of a redeemer, because it pos- 
sesses in itself its own powers of redemption. 

WALDEMAR GURIAN. 
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PIETAS ANGLICANA 


THE second volume of Lord Halifax’s life‘ completed a 
first-rate biography of a striking and dynamic personality, 
It gives to the many who only knew him externally, in his 
chivalrous championship of Reunion ideals, and in the part 
he played in the domestic politics of his own Church, a vivid 
picture of the whole man. Mr. Lockhart sketches with skilful 
pen Lord Halifax’s mental background, his temperament 
and character, his inner spiritual life and his family, social 
and ecclesiastical relationships. And this complete portrait, 
seen by most of us now for the first time, will compe 
thoughtful Catholics to search afresh for the answer to the 
question: What was it that kept so exceptionally gifted a 
man, whose high principle and personal integrity no one 
could question, unwaveringly faithful to the Church of 
England through a long life of incessant preoccupation with 
Catholicism, during which he came to hold almost every 
doctrinal truth which the Church proposes to the faith of its 
members? The answer to this question, if it could be found, 
is likely to provide the answer to another of great moment: 
Do the causes which operated to keep this one man faithful 
to the Church of England operate also to keep many others, 
similarly circumstanced, to the same allegiance? 

Two characteristics in Lord Halifax, on which the bio- 
graphy lays stress, seem to be the key to his constant fidelity 
to the Church of England, and these were in no way peculiar 
to him; they may stand as typical of the average Anglo- 
Catholic. One was his strong conviction that the Catholic 
Revival was destined ultimately to lead to the Reunion of 
Christendom ; the other was his strong sense of pietas towards 
the Church of England itself. Speaking of the many Roman 
Catholics who had attempted to persuade him to make the 
submission which seemed to them the logical outcome of his 
beliefs and activities Mr. Lockhart says: 


They never quite understood that what restrained him was not 
any feeling against Rome but a feeling for the Church of England. 





1 Viscount Halifax, 1885-1934. By J. G. Lockhart. (Geoffrey Bles.) 
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He had a favourite phrase, pietas Anglicana, to describe a quality 
possessing which a man would be securely anchored in Angli- 
canism, without which he was in jeopardy every hour. It was 
4 sense of the grandeur and continuity of the Church of St. 
Augustine, her lineage, her traditions, her inalienable privilege as 
the Catholic Church in England. Her Orders were valid, her 
Sacraments—as none was better assured than Halifax—were 
effective. She had a title which no dereliction or scandal could 
invalidate. For a man to abandon her because of the folly of a 
bishop or the trespass of a secular court was to convict himself of 
a false sense of proportion; as though he were to disown his 
mother because she had caught a cold in the head. That the 
Church should have been marred and despoiled was not a reason 
for leaving her; it was merely an incentive to work for her 
reparation (p. 216). 

Yet, though in his pietas Anglicana and in his belief in the 
part that the Church of England was destined to play in the 
Reunion of Christendom Lord Halifax may stand as the 
typical Anglo-Catholic, there were developments of the 
movement which appeared to make no impression on him 
because he was temperamentally incapable of taking them 
into account. The growth of the intellectual and critical 
school of which Bishop Gore was the leader began, especially 
after the Great War, to cause an increasingly marked divi- 
sion within Anglo-Catholicism. Two distinctly defined groups 
have now emerged. A smaller group, called by their oppo- 
nents the Papalist party, which approximates in belief very 
closely to the Catholic Church. It is disposed to accept the 
full truth of the doctrine of the universal jurisdiction and 
infallibility of the Holy See as defined by the Vatican 
Council, and it is a fruitful ground for conversions. But it is 
out of sympathy with the main stream of Anglicanism and 
carries on its life to a great extent in isolation from it. Hav- 
ing little individuality of its own, it has become hardly more 
than a close imitation of ourselves, and generally of our 
worst selves, uneasily yoked with the spirit and organization 
of the Church of England. Moreover, its intellectual vitality 
appears to be at a low ebb, it produces little or no construc- 
tive theological thought and seems to have few contacts with 
contemporary intellectual life. The Church of England has a 
genius and tradition of its own by no means wholly protes- 
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tant; a movement that aims at catholicizing it from within 
has little chance of success if it rejects that genius and 
tradition; it must develop and transform it. Failure to 
attempt this has been a fault of the Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment, in certain of its phases, from the beginning. The 
Papalist group has canonized this fault; pietas Anglicana is 
at a discount within it and its influence on the main body of 
Anglicanism is in consequence not considerable. 

The larger and less definite group which forms the main 
body of Anglo-Catholicism presents a much more complex 
problem to the Catholic observer. Its leaders are occupied 
with the problems raised by the impact of modern knowledge 
on traditional theological positions, with the application of 
Christian principles to the social question, and with the 
working out of a coherent theory of authority which will at 
the same time secure the sacramentalism of the movement 
with proper sanctions and reconcile the independence of the 
Church of England with their claim that it is an integral part 
of the Visible Church. In the search for a theory of authority 
which will justify the present position of the Church of 
England there is a general tendency to jettison the infallible 
magisterium of the Church in any form at all, and some 
members of the group have come to emphasize the part 
played by Christian experience in the development and 
formulation of dogma to such an extent as to make it the 
ultimate basis of authority. This group has in its ranks 
some of the best thinkers and scholars in the Church of 
England and their work is of high importance in the growth 
and spread of the movement. 

Lord Halifax stood mid-way between the two groups. In 
doctrine he was identified with the Papalists, but in his pietas 
Anglicana and in many of his sympathies and friendships he 
belonged more to the main body of Anglo-Catholicism. But 
though more than ordinarily gifted, his interests were not 
intellectual. He retained to the end a traditional attitude 
towards social and industrial problems and his mind appears 
never to have taken in the deep-seated differences of tradition 
and ethos, which, even more than actual disagreement in 
doctrine, separate Canterbury from Rome. His was a 
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powerful personality and a dominating will, and his very 
enthusiasm for the cause of Reunion seems to have swept 
aside difficulties of every kind and imposed itself on those 
with whom he came into contact, even when their more 
cautious judgment allowed them to see, better than he did, 
how great were the obstacles that lay in the way of its 
realization. 

Since Lord Halifax’s death the divergence between the 
two groups within the Anglo-Catholic Movement has har- 
dened considerably. The Papalists maintain that the main 
body of Anglo-Catholicism has been diverted from its true 
line of development and now consciously aims at the forma- 
tion, in union with the Eastern Orthodox and the Old 
Catholics, of a solid bloc of non-Roman Catholicism in 
opposition to the Roman Catholic Church. Moreover, the 
Papalists insist very strongly that Modernism is fast dis- 
integrating the rest of the Anglo-Catholic Movement, and 
many of them hold in consequence that their object must be 
to work for Reunion with the Holy See in the near future in 
order to save as large as possible a remnant of ‘‘true’’ Anglo- 
Catholicism. 

Modernism is a comprehensive word and in consequence 
misleading. It may be used to cover any deviation from the 
traditional, even when that deviation implies no real opposi- 
tion to the defined dogmas of the Church. It often implies 
only a too great readiness to accept such deviations in the 
interests of an immediate reconciliation with critical and 
scientific hypotheses. The word also comprehends a very 
subtle error which undermines the whole Catholic doctrine of 
supernatural revelation. The Catholic Church has had to 
meet the attacks of the advanced critical schools and to deal 
with the reactions that these have produced amongst its own 
members. It has done so by the exercise of a strong disci- 
plinary authority primarily designed to protect the faith of 
those who are not equipped for dealing with the problems 
thus raised. In this way it has succeeded in keeping the 
unlearned and non-expert steadily anchored to authority in 
the troubled seas of intellectual disturbance. Meanwhile 
scholars and qualified experts are encouraged to use the 
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critical apparatus of modern scientific and historical research 
and to apply its results so long as authority is obeyed, 
revealed Truth is recognized as supreme in its own sphere 
and conjecture in other spheres not treated as certainty till it 
has been demonstrated. 

The Church of England has also been compelled to face 
the same problems, but though the brunt of the attack, 
especially in the realm of biblical criticism and of Christian 
origins, has been borne by non-Catholic scholars, amongst 
whom the names of Anglicans have held and still hold a high 
place, there have been disastrous weaknesses in the defence; 
in particular the absence of a systematic study of dogmatic 
theology, with its attendant habit of close theological think- 
ing, and the lack of a strong disciplinary rule to act asa 
steadying and restraining influence. The result has been that 
without authority or dogmatic principle many have wan- 
dered into extravagant speculation; dogmatic definitions of 
the Church have been undermined and a general, if vague, 
feeling of uncertainty in regard to the very foundations of 
Christianity itself has been spread abroad. ‘‘Wave after 
wave of theory,’’ writes the Dean of Winchester (‘‘Christ in 
Nineteenth Century Thought,’’ Theology, January, 1937), 
“‘has come from the advanced critical schools in this country 
and in Germany, and hurled itself in vain upon the light- 
house of the Catholic faith. ... All these waves of critical 
theory reached their crest, broke upon the lighthouse rock 
and ebbed away. And they ebbed away, not because they 
were suppressed by authority, but because their intrinsic 
weakness was exposed by the very methods of enquiry which 
had been held to justify their advance.’’ These words contain 
a half-truth of which the Church of England may well be 
proud, but they hide the other side of the picture; they make 
no mention of the very many thousands who have been 
swept away by the force of these waves, and lost. Modernism 
therefore in the Church of England must be taken, to some 
extent at least, to represent the defence put up by her 
members, unaided by external authority, against attacks 
upon the foundations of Christianity. The weakness of the 
defence on its authoritative side has resulted in many 
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aberrations and vagaries on the part of those who have 
sincerely attempted to face and solve the problems created 
by these attacks, and in the loss to religion of great numbers 
of others who have been incapable of dealing with these 
problems themselves. 

There is however within the Church of England to-day 
a remarkable movement towards an orthodox Christology in 
which the Cross is wholly central and which is accompanied 
by a more Catholic conception of the Visible Church and 
the sacramental system. This is partly due to certain move- 
ments on the Continent and in particular to that associated 
with the name of Karl Barth; but it is due far more to the 
penetrative power of Anglo-Catholicism and it has affected 
not only the Church of England itself but the Free Churches 
and many of the Continental Protestant bodies with whom 
Anglican theologians come into contact owing to their par- 
ticipation in various movements for the promotion of Chris- 
tian unity. It is often assumed that the Church of England 
has no individuality; that it is nothing more than a congeries 
of mutually opposed and antagonistic parties bound together 
only by the external and fortuitous bands of material pos- 
session and establishment. Beneath the surface however it 
is possible to detect a very real if partial homogeneity, based 
upon a common belief in those fundamentals of Christianity 
which find expression in the Creeds, however vaguely these 
may sometimes be held, and cemented by pietas Anglicana. 
All parties, in spite of great divergences, share in this com- 
mon unity, and only small groups of extremists, Protestant, 
Modernist and Papalist, stand altogether outside it. The 
main body of Anglo-Catholicism has secured a recognized 
place within this unity and there are signs that it is slowly 
permeating the whole Church of England; individuals from 
every other section are constantly moving out of positions 
already held towards a more Catholic position, attracted at 
first by some particular point of doctrine, devotion or disci- 
pline. In this way many of the basic ideas of Catholicism 
are being slowly absorbed by the Church of England, not in 
opposition to its tradition and genius, but by way of evolu- 
tion and transformation. The process is a gradual one, and 
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its result is that the Church of England as a whole and the 
Anglo-Catholic party within it exhibit an astonishingly 
variegated appearance to the outsider which makes them 
difficult to understand. But there can be no doubt that an 
Anglo-Catholicism that is very English, very much in accord 
with the spirit and genius of the Church of England, yet 
strong in its belief in supernatural revelation and grace, in 
the Incarnation and Redemption, in a visible Church and in 
sacramental life, is steadily permeating it. 


One of the most remarkable events in its recent history has 
been the Conference between the Commission of the 
Rumanian Church and the Church of England Delegation 
held at Bucharest in June 1935. At this conference two 
statements—one on the Holy Eucharist and one on the 
Seven Sacraments—were drawn up and accepted by both 
sides. These two statements contain definitions of the Real 
Presence and the Eucharistic Sacrifice and of the Seven 
Sacraments which are an adequate presentation of the 
Catholic doctrine on these points with the one exception that 
the definition of transubstantiation is not included in them. 
These statements have been formally accepted, by the Upper 
and Lower Houses of Convocation of the Provinces of 
Canterbury and York, as the doctrine of the Church of 
England, and to that extent they have become an official 
interpretation of its formularies. These statements will be 
presented for the approval of the whole Anglican Commi- 
nion at the Lambeth Conference of 1940. It is true of course 
that other interpretations are allowed, but the event shows 
to what an extent the whole Church of England has now 
been penetrated by Anglo-Catholicism.? A witness who has 
every claim to complete impartiality has said: ‘‘There is no 
fair observer who denies that Anglo-Catholicism is succeed- 
ing in making the Church of England aware of the ‘Catholic’ 
elements of its heritage, so that to-day it is no longer as a 
hundred years ago a Protestant Church in which some 
reminiscences of Catholicism have survived, but rather a 





2 Vide Anglican and Rumanian Orthodox Relations, Dom Bede Win- 
slow, O.S.B., Tablet, January 30th, 1937, p. 154. 
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Catholic Church, which retains certain emphases of the 
Reformation.’’? 

For Catholics who are trying to understand the Anglo- 
Catholic problem Lord Halifax is an interesting and instruc- 
tive figure. He comes at the end of a line which has now 
almost passed away. He stood in the tradition of Liddon 
and Pusey rather than in that of the new Anglo-Catholicism, 
yet, as we have seen, he shared in that pietas or genuine love 
of the genius and tradition of the Church of England which is 
the connecting link between the old and the new. He had 
no first-hand experience of, and apparently little interest in, 
the intellectual problems concerning the Christian faith with 
which Maurice, Lightfoot, Westcott, Gore and other lesser 
figures were and are occupied. Their contribution to the 
stream of Anglican Church life and to the fostering of its 
pietas has been of great importance, but the wayfaring man 
who is taken up with the ordinary business of daily life has 
neither time nor capacity for an understanding of the funda- 
mental problems of religion. If he is to live the religion of 
Christ deeply and sincerely it must come to him upon an 
authority which he can accept readily and with confidence; 
without such an authority the majority will fall into indif- 
ference to spiritual realities. Lord Halifax stood for such an 
authority and his Anglican fietas led him to believe that one 
day the Church of England would accept it. But the new 
Anglo-Catholicism is still seeking an authority and has not 
yet found one that fully satisfies it. It has rediscovered much 
Catholic truth; perhaps its last discovery will be this. 

Henry St. Jonn, O.P. 





5 Anglo-Catholicism and Orthodoxy by Dr. W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft, 
General Secretary of the World’s Student Christian Federation, p. 28. 
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A RECALL TO REASON 


IF any new proof were required to establish the rapid decay 
of the society in which we live, none more convincing could 
be adduced than the increasing volume of appeals to reason 
which have been issued by competent authorities of late 
years. It is an unhappy reflection that this iteration is made 
necessary by the disregard with which they have been met; 
for it is axiomatic that the frequency of such appeals is 
governed by the heedlessness with which they are received. 

A recent issue of the Tablet contained a report of the 
moving address made by the Pope, from what was thought 
to be his death-bed on Christmas Eve, as well as a careful 
commentary on the Recall to Religion made a short time 
previously by the Archbishop of Canterbury. On another 
page news was given of the latest book written by the Master 
General of the Order of Preachers. Appel au Bon Sens' has 
created something of a sensation in France and it will, per- 
haps, not be out of place to suggest some reasons for this; 
particularly as the book is not likely to have a wide circula- 
tion among English readers. Not only the style but the 
purpose of the Appel is French, as the following paragraph 
makes clear. The author suggests that his illustrious pre- 
decessor Lacordaire, were he alive to-day, would address his 
fellow countrymen in some such terms as these: 

O mon pays, nous vivons tous en ce moment des heures diffi- 
ciles. Comme le reste du monde vous étes aussi en proie a bien 
des crises, contre lesquelles vous luttez avec intelligence et énergie. 
Jamais il n’a été plus désirable de voir tous vos enfants s’unir 
autour de leurs chefs responsables pour vaincre les ennemis du 
dedans et du dehors. Malheureusement, vos enfants n’ont pas 
tous l’air de le comprendre; il leur arrive encore de se disputer 
entre eux. Si presque tous sont d’avis qu’il vous faut accumuler 
des forces matérielles pour rendre nos frontiéres inviolables, beau- 
coup n’ont pas l’air de se douter que les forces matérielles ne 
peuvent rien sans les forces morales. Or, c’est de forces morales 
que vous avez surtout besoin. I] les faut restaurer partout dans 
les consciences individuelles, dans la famille, dans la profession. 





1 Appel au Bon Sens, M.-S. Gillet, Maitre General des Fréres Précheurs 
(Editions Spes, Paris; 15 francs). 
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Nous avons besoin dans la societe d’autorités qui commandent, 
de sujets qui obéissent. Alors seulement nous éprouverons le 
besoin et nous comprendrons le devoir de nous unir et de centupler 
nos forces par notre union. Ce jour-la, nous n’aurons plus rien 4 
craindre, ni a l’intérieur, ni a |’extérieur. 

Mais pour en arriver la, 6 mon pays, vous devez dés maintenant 
faire appel a la bonne volonté de tous vos enfants sans exception, 
de ceux-la aussi—ne disons pas surtout, pour ne blesser personne 
—qui par vocation doivent précher, en méme temps que la vérité, 
la justice et la charité, et rappeler 4 tous leurs concitoyens qu’ils 
doivent s’aimer les uns les autres comme le Christ les a aimés. 
C’est pourquoi, au nom des Fréres Précheurs frangais je viens 
vous offrir, pour vous aider dans votre tache difficile, leur bonne 
volonté 4 tous, soutenus, fortifiés qu’ils sont par deux amours 
indéfectibles et qui loin de se nuire, se renforcent 1’un 1|’autre 
l’amour de 1’Eglise et de la patrie. 


It is not necessary to be very familiar with the chaotic 
conditions which prevail in France to see why this re- 
evocation of the famous preacher of Notre-Dame has rallied 
the spirit of serious Frenchmen. There was, they thought, 
no longer any new thing to be said, and indeed there is 


nothing in the three hundred pages of this book which has 
not been said before both by others and by the author him- 
self; but it would seem that Pére Gillet has hit upon a 
method of ‘‘getting across’’ which has been crowned with 
success. In a chapter devoted to the revival of Thomism he 
emphasizes the need of adapting tried principles to the prob- 
lems of the modern life, and especially by complementing 
the deductive method with the inductive which is accessible 
to all. And a comparison with his last book,? issued about 
two years ago, indicates that the Master General practises 
what he preaches, for a glance shows a deliberate change of 
method to suit a wider range of readers. 


This method of restatement has a great advantage over 
more synthetic appeals such as pastorals and wireless 
addresses whose effect is restricted by the absence of any 
elaboration. Here the individual who is moved by the argu- 
ment will find within a few pages sufficient matter to prevent 
him from putting off research until another day. In an age 





2 Culture et Ordre Social (reviewed in BLACKFRIARS, August, 1935) . 
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when reliance on authorities supplies the lack of grounding 
in principles, such a book constitutes a valuable armoury for 
the individual defender of principles; easier than encyclicals, 
less cumbrous than text-books, it is the more needed to-day 
when facile argument holds sway. 

The book falls into two distinct parts. The first entitled 
Sagesse d’hier is devoted to full-length portraits of three 
outstanding characters of the past century: Lacordaire, 
Ozanam and Pius X. Their career serves to illustrate a stage 
of development. Lacordaire was the champion of liberty: 
he won freedom for Catholic life at the time when it seemed 
most threatened—liberté de croire, liberté d’ enseignment, 
liberté d’ association. The story is well known, but it is par- 
ticularly encouraging in the dark days through which France 
is passing. Less familiar but equally encouraging is the 
career of Frédéric Ozanam. He is known as the founder of 
the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, but, as is pointed out 
here, these grew without premeditation out of a small 
assembly of pioneers. What has been too little appreciated is 
the prominent part played by Ozanam in working out the 
basic principles of two outstanding features of Catholic life 
to-day, namely the apostolate of the laity and the relations 
of charity to justic embodied in the phrase social justice. A 
hundred years is a long time to wait for recognition, but 
there are notable signs that the true value is beginning to be 
given to the influence of the unassuming professor who, if 
and when he comes to be elevated to the altars of the Church, 
will serve as a model to every paterfamilias. The third figure, 
who passed from the stage more recently, is also too little 
known. The Pope who stemmed the tide of Modernism is 
perhaps better known as the Pope of frequent Communion, 
but the far-reaching effects of the policy of Papa Sarto, as he 
is still affectionately called in Italy, on the spiritual com- 
plexion of contemporary Catholicism have yet to be described 
in full. The rapid progress of the process of canonization 
should do much to bring the inspiring character of Pius X 
within the knowledge of the millions who owe so much to 
him. 

Among the correspondence which followed the Recall to 
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Religion, to which we referred earlier on, there occurred a 
letter which ascribed the drop in moral standards to ‘‘a 
purely naturalistic interpretation of man, inconsistent with 
religion in any proper sense.’’ The writer insisted that the 
very ideas of manhood and its essential values had changed 
seriously since the War and appealed for a doctrine of per- 
sonality truer to all the facts, which would revive reverence 
for human nature. Now it happens that this theme is a 
favourite of Pére Gillet’s and it is interesting to see the object 
lesson which he finds in the Missionary endeavour of modern 
times. The contrast in method between the approach to the 
civilized and the uncivilized man serves as an introduction to 
the second part entitled: les Follies d’aujourd’hui. The 
study of so-called civilized society is complicated by /’indi- 
vidualisme social which flows from the deliberate elimination 
of all but natural values first from business and now from 
morality, so that, in fact, society is to-day anti-social in its 
principles. This paradoxical situation is tragic because it is 
founded on a double fault: a want of accuracy and a want 
of common sense: hence the appeal to reason. So brief a 
summary cannot exhaust the analysis or the argument, but 
it enables one to see that the only solution to this confusion- 
isme is provided by Christian charity. Here there is an 
important passage which distinguishes unprincipled charity 
or natural benevolence from true charity based on super- 
natural faith and grace. Condensed into a few terse lines 
which theologians would take for granted there is in it more 
sound psychology and common sense than goes to make 
many a manual of social science, and with it is a persuasive 
optimism which is truly inspiring. 

The chapter dealing with the part which the renewed study 
of St. Thomas has already played and is destined to play has 
already been mentioned. It sums up the case for reason and 
ends with the confident assurance, based on M. Bergson’s 
letter to Pére Gorce, that the old principles will soon triumph 
in philosophy as well as in theology. Another chapter is 
devoted to the social doctrine of the Church. The absolute 
incompatibility of Communism with Christian ideals is 
clearly established and, in passing, recognition is given to 
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the writing of Marc Scherer.’ The opportunity for concerted 
action is insisted on in the last chapter on the necessity for 
peace. Here again the dangers of a fausse mystique are 
exposed. ‘‘Laissons 1a |’idéologie et consultons 1’ expérience.”’ 
The constitutions of religious orders prove that it is men, not 
they themselves, who need to be changed; but because there 
is no agreement as to the basis of morality there must be a 
revival of the traditional culture if civilization is to survive, 
Only the humanities will ensure that common ground which 
is necessary for the true reverence of one another which is 
the basis of peace at home and abroad. These are the 
concluding words of the Appel: ‘‘En méme temps qu’a 
l’Humanisme, la société doit donc revenir au Christianisme. 
I] ne s’agit pas pour cela de retourner en arriére, d’ opposer 
une fois de plus la tradition au progrés; il s’agit seulement 
d’assurer 4 tout ce qui change, dans l’homme et dans la 
société, des bases humaines immuables; de contrdéler et de 
limiter l’accidentel par la sauvegard de l’essentiel; d’assurer 
en un mot sur la matiére la primauté de l’esprit. A ces 
conditions, mais a ces conditions seulement, nous pourrons 
arriver 4 rétablir dans le monde une paix durable, a la fois 
humaine et chrétienne.’’ 
HERBERT KILDany. 





3 Communistes et Catholiques (Les Editions du Cerf; 5 francs). 
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THE dominant note of English Dominican life from the 
accession of Elizabeth to the end of the Penal days was 
heroism. Often with a prison for a convent and a dungeon 
for a cell the friars suffered all cheerfully for the salvation of 
souls. They kept alive the Province not for the sake of the 
Province but for the maintaining of Catholic Faith in their 
native land. Reduced to the rank of a Congregation for want 
of a central house, they sent their recruits to foreign Pro- 
vincials who in splendid charity trained them for the religious 
life and apostolate. 

Heroism of the highest order is seen in the life of the 
martyr, the Venerable Robert Nutter, the English Dominican 
nearest to the supreme honours of the Church. He, and his 
brother John who was beatified in 1929, were Lancashire 
men and members of Brasenose College, Oxford, and both 
were admitted to the English College at Rheims, where 
Robert, though reputed the younger, was ordained priest on 
January 6th, 1582, nine months before his brother. Im- 
mediately following his ordination he set out for England 
and landed on the south coast, probably at Portsmouth, 
from whence he made his way into Hampshire where he 
worked until his first arrest, February 2nd, 1584. After a 
year’s imprisonment in the Tower during which he was twice 
confined in the Pit, on the first occasion for forty-seven days 
and then for two months and fourteen days, loaded with 
irons for forty-three days, and twice crushed in the hor- 
tible ‘‘scavenger’s daughter,’’ he was placed on board 
ship with other priests and threatened with death if he 
dared return. Nevertheless he came back within a year, 
but was captured at sea, and thrown into the Marshalsea 
prison. He seems to have been transferred for a short 
period to Wisbech Castle in Cambridgeshire then serving 
as a concentration place for Catholic priests. In 1588 he 
was again in Newgate but was sent back to Wisbech, from 
which he escaped in the spring of 1600; but after a short 
course of work in his native county he was arrested by the 
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Sheriff of Lancaster, Thomas Hesketh, and barbarously 
executed in the county town on July 26th, 1600, in the 
company of that lovable character the Venerable Edward 
Thwing. In a contemporary poem preserved in the British 
Museum is commemorated: 

Nutter’s bold constancy with his swete fellow Thwinge, 

Of whose most meeke modesti Angells and Saints may singe. 

Doctor Champney, their contemporary, says that ‘‘Nutter 
was a man of strong body and of stronger soul who went to 
the gallows before his fellow sufferer, the venerable Edward 
Thwing, with as much cheerfulness and joy as if he were 
going to a feast.’’ The same characteristic of strength and 
courage can be gathered from a government paper of 1587 
which describes him as ‘‘a very perilous man and desperate 
to attempte any mischiefe and therefore especially to bee 
regarded.’’ The sheriff on August 17th wrote to Cecil 
that Nutter in his examination ‘‘confessed that he was pro- 
fessed a friar of the Order of Saint Dominick during the time 
he was a prisoner in Wisbech, when in the presence of divers 
priests he did take his vow, the which was certified to the 
Provincial of that Order at Lisbon and by him allowed.”’ The 
year of his admission is not stated, but when imprisoned in 
Newgate in 1588 he is referred to in a government communi- 
cation as ‘‘monastically vowed.’’ As he is mentioned as a 
prisoner in Wisbech in 1587 we can thus fix his profession in 
that year. This registration of his vows at Lisbon would be 
owing to the absence of a central house for the English friars. 
We hope that in a few years the cause of his Beatification will 
be complete; he has already been declared Venerable.' 

Other English Dominicans at this same period were 
Alexander Rigby, William Lister, George Foster, and Henry 
Clithero, son of the martyr of York, Blessed Margaret. At 
present these are only names in our history, but perhaps 
patient research will reveal their activities. 

In the reign of James I, also a harrowing time for Catholics, 
we get more light on Dominican life and work. In 1616 there 





1 Catholic Record Soc., v. passim; Gillow Biog. Dict., s.v.; R. Devas, 
O.P., Dominican Martyrs of Great Britain (B.O.W., 1910); Hatfield 
MSS., Vol. X, Historical MSS. Commission, p. 283-4. 
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ENGLISH DOMINICAN SANCTITY 


was resident in London as chaplain and confessor to the 
Spanish ambassador a friar of great note in his day, Diego de 
la Fuente. The English clergy wanted him for their bishop 
whilst the English Dominicans sought him for their superior, 
but he refused both positions and suggested to his brethren 
that they should ask for Father Thomas Middleton, alias 
Dade, and accordingly this Father was appointed Vicar- 
General by the Master-General, Father Serafino Secchi, in 
1622. Father Middleton had come on the English mission in 
1617, and ruled the Province, or English Congregation as it is 
still ranked, until 1655, spending many of these years in a cell 
in the Clink. In 1651 he was again arrested and this time 
stood trial for his life at the Old Bailey in company with 
Blessed Peter Wright of the Society of Jesus. The latter was 
condemned, but Father Middleton was acquitted because the 
witness, an apostate named Gage, although he swore to his 
being the superior of the Dominicans, would not swear to his 
priesthood, pointing out that St. Francis of Assisi was head 
of the Franciscan Order without being a priest. During the 
earlier portion of Charles I’s reign there were twenty Domi- 
nicans working in England and Father Middleton obtained 
permission from Rome, June 24th, 1636, to establish a 
noviciate house in this country, but the beginning of the 
struggle between King and Parliament ruined the project.? 


Whilst Father Middleton during his intervals of freedom 
worked in London, two Dominican brothers named Robert 
and Thomas Armstrong laboured strenuously in the north 
country. Thomas, the younger, began the mission at 
Stonecroft in Northumberland which was served mainly by 
Dominicans until 1830, whilst Robert established the first 
Catholic settlement at Hexham. Both did much for the 
northern Catholics, and Thomas was a zealous and saintly 
missioner, greatly revered and reverently remembered, but 
Robert’s sanctity was more than outstanding; it seems such 
as one reads in the lives of the canonized. In the Chapter Roll 
of the deceased brethren, which was daily read in choir at 
Bornhem and is now preserved at Woodchester Priory, he is 





2 Raymund Palmer: Life of Cardinal Howard, 1867, pp. 76, 77. 
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commemorated under the date May 5th, 1663, in these words: 
“‘Apud Plebem Sanctitate insignis, Daemonibus terribilis, 
plurimas Familias ad Fidem Catholicam ab Haeresi reduxit. 
Adhuc in hits partibus nomen ipsius suavem spirat odorem 
et Memoria in benedictione est’’—‘‘Renowned amongst the 
people for his sanctity, terrible to the demons, he brought 
back from heresy to the true fold many families. To-day in 
those parts [Northumberland] his name still breathes forth 
a sweet odour, and his memory is held in benediction.” 
Father Worthington visited the district fifty years later and 
found his memory still venerated and his sanctity remem- 
bered. He adds that he dwelt in a tiny house busied with the 
care of the very poor. Certainly we can consider Father 
Robert Armstrong amongst the most holy friars the Province 
has produced. 


Whilst he and his brother were thus evangelizing the north 
of England there was living at Ghent an English Dominican 
Father Gregory Lovel, where he had been professed in 1637. 
It is said he never broke the rule or constitutions. He was 
the first and last at the divine office both night and day. He 
loved poverty so dearly that he would wear only the worn- 
out habits cast aside by others. A crucifix, the works of 
Thomas a Kempis, the Spiritual Exercises, and a bed and 
little table were the contents of his cell. He was most 
austere and given to severe penance, yet he ever showed a 
cheerful and pleasant countenance to all. He used to say to 
the youger religious: ‘‘If you only knew, dearest brethren, 
how delicate is divine grace, you would carefully guard 
against the least transgression of the rule even by a single 
breach of silence.’’ After an almost angelic life he passed to 
his reward on November 30th, 1673. The above account is 
from a short sketch of his life by Father de Jonghe, in his 
Belgium Dominicanum, published in 1719. 

Towards the end of Father Middleton’s long government 
he had the joy of receiving as a recruit Philip Howard who 
lived to put into execution his own long cherished design of 
a noviciate house. This however could not, as Father 





3C.R.S., Vol. 26, pp. 108, 109; Palmer, ibid., 77, 78. 
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Middleton had once hoped, be established in England, but a 
place for it was found in friendly Flanders, and on April 
17th, 1658, Father Howard as Prior entered on the posses- 
sion of Holy Cross Priory at Bornhem in the name of the 
English Province and of Father George Catchmay, the Vicar- 
General. The convent of Bornhem was but one of many good 
works Cardinal Howard did for his beloved Province. In 
1675 he opened another house, SS. John and Paul in Rome, 
having already established the sisters of the Second Order 
at Vilvorde in Flanders in 1664, and at his death left money 
for the erection of a house of philosophical and theological 
studies in Louvain, which was opened in 1697 three years 
after his death in Rome on June 17th, 1694. He persuaded 
the Pope and the Master-General to permit the English 
Vicar-General to assume the title of Provincial, and to 
restore the English Congregation to the rank of a Province. 

Whilst the Cardinal was occupied with all these works 
there arose in England in 1678 a storm of persecution 
unequalled since the reign of Elizabeth, and Titus Oates 
attributed to the Dominicans a place second only to the 
Jesuits in his fictitious Popish Plot. Several by a timely 
flight escaped arrest, but seven members of the Order were 
thrown into prison to be tried for their lives. Of these, two 
escaped condemnation on account of their foreign birth, 
Father Alexander Lumsden, a Scotsman (the Act of Union 
had not yet been passed), and Father Dominic Maguire 
(afterwards Archbishop of Armagh), born in Spain. Father 
Martin Russell, member of an old Herefordshire family, was 
thrown into Hereford Gaol in company with another friar 
“who afterwards died in the convent of SS. John and Paul 
in Rome.’’ The only English Dominican who died in Rome 
whilst the Province possessed SS. John and Paul was Father 
Dominic Pegge whose death occurred there in 1691, three 
years before the house was abandoned. Father Pegge was 
not brought to trial; he either escaped or was dismissed, but 
Father Russell though indicted as a priest was acquitted by 
the action of the local gentry, who out of respect for his 
family themselves went on the jury and threw out the bill of 
indictment after first hindering witnesses from coming in 
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against him.‘ Father Russell spent thirty-two more years on 
the English mission and died at Stanton Lacey in Shropshire 
on September 8th, 1711, being in his eightieth year. He is 
commemorated in the Bornhem Chapter Rolls as one who 
“*had suffered much for the Faith.’’ Father David Joseph 
Kemeys was arraigned at the Old Bailey on the charge of his 
priesthood on January 17th, 1680, but being almost at 
death’s door owing to his imprisonment in Newgate, he 
could not stand his trial and was remanded to prison where 
he died ten days later. The Bornhem Rolls record his death 
“in carceri propter fidem.’’ As he died in prison for the 
Faith we may hope that one day he too will be numbered by 
the Holy See amongst the beatified English Martyrs. Father 
William Collins, brought to the bar of the Lords for the 
treason of being a priest, was sent back to the Gate House 
prison until further information could be brought against 
him. He was eventually set at liberty and died at Bruges in 
1699. Two Fathers, Albert Lionel Anderson, alias Munson, 
and Peter Atwood were condemned to death on a like 
charge on January 17th, 1680, the same day Father Kemeys 
was brought to trial. Father Anderson, we are told, ‘‘heard 
his sentence with great firmness.’’ He was known personally 
to Charles II, who had ‘‘sometimes enjoyed his pleasant 
conversation,’’ so that a reprieve was obtained by some of 
his friends and he was returned to prison, where after the 
lapse of a year he petitioned the King that his sentence 
might take effect, whereupon he was condemned to perpetual 
exile. Pardoned under James II he came back to England, 
where he worked until his death in 1710 at which he was 
attended by the Provincial, Father Thomas Worthington, 
who in his notes on the Province relates his happy and 
saintly end. Father Peter Atwood was actually stepping on 
to the hurdle to be drawn to Tyburn when a similar reprieve 
arrived from Charles II, who was too attached to the Order 
to allow a Dominican to die, risking on their behalf the anger 
of Parliament when he durst not do so for others. So the 
fatal friendship of the Stuarts robbed the Province of several 
martyrs. Father Atwood burst into tears when his friends 


4C.R.S., Vol. 26, passim; Palmer, ibid., 190-193. 
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brought him the reprieve. ‘‘To-day, my friends, they have 
bereaved me of the Kingdom of Heaven; the crown of 
martyrdom has fallen from my head.’’ Again in 1698 he was 
lying in prison in London under sentence of death, but by 
this date the government had ceased to inflict on priests the 
supreme penalty and Father Atwood died at liberty in 1712, 
two years after his fellow confessor of the faith Father 
Anderson, at whose side he was buried in St. Giles in the 
Fields. Space will not allow of the mention of all the 
English Dominicans who suffered imprisonment for their 
priesthood, but one name will suitably close the list, that of 
Father Edward Bing, Provincial. He had a varied career as 
an officer under Cromwell, and then lieutenant in the royal 
bodyguard. In 1661 he joined the Order, and in 1672 was 
military chaplain to the English troops in Holland. In 1694 
he was imprisoned in London and sentenced to death, but 
this sentence was commuted to perpetual exile and he re- 
turned to Bornhem, where he died in 1701 aged eighty years. 
He was Provincial from 1695 till 1698 when he resigned.°® 


Other friars underwent persecution without however fall- 
ing into the clutches of the enemy. In 1733 Father Dominic 
Williams, Bishop of Tiberiopolis and Vicar-Apostolic of the 
Northern District, was reported to Rome by the Internuncio 
at Brussels as being in grave danger and had been obliged to 
fly to escape prison and torture, ‘‘as the Pseudo-archbishop 
of York had issued a mandate for his capture.’’ He, it 
appears, had received into the Church a Protestant minister 
of some importance.’ Bishop Williams died at Hazelwood 
Hall, in Yorkshire, on April 3rd, 1740, and is described in 
the Borhem Roll as one ‘‘whose ministry had been blessed 
with much fruit and as a lover of the poor.’’ His companion 
for many years was Father Thomas Worthington, already 
mentioned, a remarkable man who was four times Provin- 
cial, the first occasion being in 1708 when he was thirty- 
seven, the last when he was seventy-eight years of age. He 
died in office, February 25th, 1754, being styled in the 





5 Palmer, ibid.; C.R.S., Vol. 26, p. 173. 
6 C.R.S., ibid. 
7M. Brady: Episcopal Succession, Vol. III, p. 254 (Rome, 1877). 
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Chapter Roll: ‘‘Rosarii Cultor, Vindex, Propagator multo 
maximus.”” 

On the occasion of the ’45 rising Father John Greene was 
imprisoned in York Castle and Father Hansbie, many times 
Provincial, was arrested in London, but when the fever of 
that time had subsided they were given back their liberty. 
As late at 1785 Father Norton to escape arrest as a Catholic 
priest had to retire into Yorkshire from Hinckley. In or near 
this latter town he worked nearly all his Dominican life and 
was the founder of the house which after the invasion of 
Flanders by the French Revolutionaries received the novices 
from Bornhem. To achieve this foundation he lived a life not 
merely of poverty but of positive hardship, being reduced to 
live on the proceeds of his little garden from which he sold 
‘‘halfpenny-worths of vegetables.’’ It is on record that in one 
day he walked fifty-two miles to administer the last Sacra- 
ments to two dying persons, one at Leicester, the other at 
Coventry, being too poor to hire any kind of conveyance.® 
He died at Hinckley on August 7th, 1800, and lies buried in 
the parish churchyard of Aston Flamville where his tomb- 
stone still shows, bearing this quaint inscription: 

Blessed with an amiable disposition 
he spent his days with the 
Strictest Honour and Integrity. 
To the accomplishment of the gentleman 


And scholar he united the virtue 
and piety of the Christian. 


A man equally heroic in his poverty was Father Albert 
Underhill, alias Plunkett, founder of the Leeds mission now 
represented by St. Anne’s Cathedral. Not only did he estab- 
lish Catholicism there on a firm basis but also educated at 
his own expense some youths who had vocations to the 
Order. He did this to frustrate a movement advocated by 
some to abandon the English Province altogether and to 
help Father Fenwick (afterwards the first Bishop of Cincin- 
nati) to establish the Order in the United States. Thanks 
principally to Father Underhill’s opposition the measure was 
dropped. In order to support his recruits he almost starved 





8 Placid Conway: The Mission of St. Peter's, Hinckley, 1908. 
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himself, living on the poorest kind of food. His house 
was ‘‘a miserable dwelling in a yard behind the public 
shambles,’’ and there he dwelt ‘‘with often nothing better to 
eat than potatoes mashed with buttermilk, and the scraps of 
meat and bones he bought, or which sometimes the butchers 
gave him on Saturday nights.’’ As Father Norton by his 
great self-denial provided the building for the future novi- 
ciate, so following in his footsteps did Father Underhill 
provide for its future inmates. In his seventieth year he 
resigned his charge at Leeds and was appointed Prior of 
Hinckley in August, 1814, but died on October 24th follow- 
ing, and was buried in the middle of the nave of the church.’ 

A great Dominican family was that of the Leadbitters in 
the north of England, of whom five became priests of the 
Province and a sixth a nun of the Second Order. The 
youngest of the priests was Jasper, in religion Father 
Damatius, who after guiding the parish of Hexham forty- 
eight years was found dead, kneeling in prayer, on July Ist, 
1830, being aged eighty-one. A great worker in the Midlands 
was Father Benedict Caestryck, whose holy life was so 
much admired by Mother Margaret Hallahan. Of him the 
well-known convert Ambrose Philipps de Lisle said, ‘‘he 
was one of the holiest and most venerable priests I ever 
beheld,’’ and after conversing with him the great missioner 
Father Ignatius Spencer felt all the difficulties keeping him 
from entering the true Church completely disappear. 

It would be impossible to mention in so small a compass 
as this paper all the holy Fathers and Brothers who sanctified 
the Province in the last century; we can but glance at them 
as they pass through our minds in procession and single out 
perhaps the saintly figure of Father Augustine Procter, the 
first superior of Woodchester and several times Provincial, 
who at the age of seventy cheerfully undertook the twofold 
task of chaplain to the Dominican Sisters and parish priest 
of Marychurch. On the occasion of his death four months 
later, January 8th, 1867, sudden but not unprovided, Mother 
Margaret Hallahan said to her daughters: ‘‘We are left here 
desolate enough as regards ourselves, but for him it must be 


9 The Leeds Mission, by Rev. Norman Waugh(London, 1904), pp. 8-26. 
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bliss indeed. . . . It is truly a hard cross, for we know not 
what to do and we shall not easily find his like again. . . 
Pray that God may send more of these virgin souls, who 
present God to the people and keep themselves out of sight.”’ 
These beautiful words of one who is esteemed by all a great 
saint may with equal force be applied to Father Cyril Bunce 
who died at Leicester in 1893 aged only fifty-two, after a life 
hidden in the poverty-stricken parish of St. Patrick’s, which 
he himself had founded and loved because of the personal 
hardship it entailed, a hardship so fruitful in the ministry of 
souls. The eulogium given him in the Provincial Chapter of 
Woodchester in 1894 describes him as ‘‘A man altogether 
humble, and admirable for his innocence and his mortified 
life.’’1 

Of the laybrethren who worked at Bornhem for two cen- 
turies with so much profit no mention has yet been made, 
but the Province owes much to the memory of Brother 
Hyacinth Coomans, an energetic Fleming who was Cardinal 
Howard’s right hand man in many of his undertakings. 
Brother Hyacinth was a very gifted person and acted as 
procurator for many years at Bornhem, and then at Louvain 
where he died in 1701 aged sixty-six. He left in writing a 
full account of the foundation, the rents, property and 
revenues of the Bornhem priory, and a descriptive account 
of the fields and woods pertaining to the use of the com- 
munity, and he also wrote in Flemish a genealogical history 
of the Howard family. The Cardinal also trusted much to the 
help and companionship of Brother Henry Packe, who had 
formerly been his butler at the time he was Lord Almoner to 
Queen Catherine, consort of Charles II. He died at Brussels 
at the great age of eighty-eight in 1716. Since the opening of 
Woodchester in 1850 the laybrethren have truly been a glory 
to the Province, and many members of the Province living 
to-day can call to memory a series of devoted and saintly 
Brothers, who, having won their crown, will not be envious 
if we single out one or two names only. Speaking of Brother 
Francis Dutton who died at Woodchester on October 25th, 





10 Of Mother Margaret, and of the saintly lives of the Sisters of the 
Second Order, I hope to write in the near future. 
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1901, the prior who attended him at death writes: ‘‘shortly 
before he died I asked him, ‘Brother, is there anything I can 
do for you when you are gone?’ He said in his emphatic 
way, ‘No—Father Prior—nothing. Except a few pictures in 
my room, you could give them to the children.’ He used to 
keep the few sweets or cakes we got on feast-days. He 
would give them all to the children. I never saw greater 
poverty in a cell.’” How Gerard de Frachet would have liked 
that death-bed account. 

More than one Father of the Province has assured me that 
Brother Simon McDonald who died at London in 1906 was 
an outstanding case of holiness of life; and many of us can 
still see in memory Brother Antoninus McMichael, the big 
ex-policeman, going round and round the Woodchester 
cloisters saying the Rosary interminably for the good work 
of the Order. This he did particularly during the last three 
years of his long life when old age had laid a restraining 
hand on his active work. His holy death happened in 1917. 

The great holiness of Father Bertrand Wilberforce who 
died in 1904, with the memory of his work amidst intense 
suffering, is still fresh in English minds, but still more so is 
the memory of one whom both the Order and Province alike 
remember with admiration, veneration, and deep gratitude, 
Father Bede Jarrett, whose death occurred on March 17th, 
1934. In the list of saintly friars whose cause of beatification 
is to be contemplated, which was submitted to and approved 
by the recent General Chapter at Rome, we read: 

“‘At Oxford, in the year 1934, died in the odour of sanctity 
the Servant of God, Bede Jarrett, Priest of the Order of 
Preachers, a man full of wisdom and most esteemed for piety. 
Great undertakings, and those of the holiest kind, he brought 
to a happy completion for the good of the Church of God as 
well as of our Order.’ 

WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 





11 ‘‘Oxoniensi Servus Dei Beda Jarrett, Sacerdos O.P. 1934, vir plenus 
sapientia, atque pietate commendatissimus obiit in odorem sanctitatis. 
Magna opera eaque sanctissima pro bono Ecclesiae Dei atque Ordinis 
nostri feliciter explevit.’’ 
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CONTINUITY 


THAT solidarity of mankind by which the fault of the first 
man was the guilt of all and by which his integrity would 
have been the safeguard of all, means for us now continuity 
of the past in the integrity of the present; this Christ offered 
on our altars for the sins under which we suffer. 

As Christ’s Agony and Passion were the acceptance, in the 
person of all mankind identified in the person of the Word 
made flesh, of the consequences of sin, so now is the spiritual 
and physical suffering of the human race under untold malice 
and injustice the consequence of sin. Its acceptance is 
actually an implied condition of our incorporation in the 
Mystical Body. 

For the Church is not a devotional abstraction, not a spiri- 
tual Utopia; it is the present real body of redeemed mankind, 
of men whose common lives are weighed by the purchase of 
the Blood of Christ. So its holiness is not that of an ideal 
somehow raised above reality, but of reality itself made 


sacred by the Incarnation, the Passion, Death and Resurrec- 
tion of Christ. 


Made sacred at a price 

made sacred in the price paid for it 

united to Christ in His acceptance of it 

united by its first piercing His divine humanity 

received into His divine person even to its logical limit, 
His death on the cross 

but willingly received and so sanctified 

made sacred in the person of Jesus Christ, our God who 
rose from the dead 

made sacred because it was accepted utterly and it was 
God who accepted it. 


The purchase of the real is thus the life of the Church. 
Small wonder that the historic Church can be intelligible to 
us only through the Agony, Passion and Death of Christ. 
There is no other conceivable way for us to approach it. 

There is no communication to us of Christ’s Incarnation in 
which our nature, presanctified in the person of Mary (herself 
in her integral sinlessness a recapitulation of all mankind) is 
restored to God without the free acceptance by Jesus Christ 
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of our historic reality, of our continuity with the past, of the 
consequence of sin. Jesus accepted humanity in His Incarna- 
tion: He accepted us in Gethsemane. As the Incarnation is 
the unique pied-a-terre by which the two natures of God and 
man were united in one Person, so the Agony and Death of 
Christ are the unique means by which our real selves may be 
united to Him in one Body. We know that our flavour in His 
mouth was a bitterness which He nevertheless drank. 

It is not the Incarnation considered alone which implies 
for us a de facto acceptance of the result of process in the 
present order of society. The argument favoured by the 
‘“‘mucker-in’’ involves either a non-sequitur or some theo- 
logical forgetfulness. It is rather the redemptive action of the 
Church which involves, as the unique condition of its effec- 
tiveness, the acceptance of the consequences of sin. What is 
redeemed in us is not our nature, but ourselves. In Christ 
our nature stands for ever integrally restored. That is no 
battleground, for in it is nothing but victory. The battle- 
ground is our lives. 

In proportion to the depth to which the social body is to be 
touched by redemptive action is the intimacy with which the 
consequences of its sins are to be accepted as being also ours. 
Ours because the body is ours and if we have sinned we have 
shared in the sins of all men. But ours too precisely as 
members of the Body of our redemption, because Christ has 
purchased them and has obliterated them by His Death. 
Continuity with the past and with the process of man’s 
historical living is in this sense an implied condition of our 
incorporation in the Mystical Body. In Christ it is conceiv- 
able that one moment in the life of mankind should follow 
another. Considering ourselves not merely as material 
organisms subject to change but as the children of God who 
are also sinners, it is necessary to add that, save in Christ, 
life in time is impossible. 

The continuity of redemption with history is that which is 
principally envisaged here. The continuity of grace with 
nature is a different but not alien concept. The important 
thing is to avoid confusion of the two. Confusion may react 
in two ways: (I) in an acosmic pessimism which cannot con- 
ceive of the Christian’s continuity with the present order of 
society save as some sort of compromise, and consequently 
rejects it; (2) in a metaphysical optimism, cosmic and con- 
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tinuist, which is suspected by the other side of no very real 
appreciation of the historical complications of sin. Confusion 
is made worse by the use of theological analogies in a 
question whose solution lies in a theological penetration of 
economics, sociology and psychology. 


BERNARD KELLY. 





EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


POETRY AS PROPAGANDA. An article on The Value of Poetry 
by Father Richard Kehoe, O.P., in the January number of 
the DOWANHILL COLLEGE MAGAZINE deserves wide circulation: 


It must be said immediately that by ‘‘value’’ in this title reli- 
gious value is meant. Jeers and laughter perhaps. It does seem 
unenlightened to be prepared to treat poetry as some high form of 
propaganda. Nevertheless, there is a very important, a supremely 
important sense according to which this is justifiable. What is 
needed is very careful discrimination. One must not fall back into 
the heresy which regards poetry as being only a relative, that is a 
representational thing, the purpose of which should be to describe 
faithfully, represent accurately, in beautiful language and figures, 
this world of ours: simply to be a lovely clear mirror of physical 
and human nature and of their values. 

The true sense in which it must be loyally proclaimed that 
poetry is essentially independent and autonomous in its truth and 
its beauty is contained in the statement that poetry like all art 
means creation, not imitation. Suppose a new flower were to 
appear on the earth. We should consider its beauty absolutely, 
not relatively : it would be beautiful for us not because the texture 
of its petals was an equivalent of the texture of a lovely face, nor 
because we saw in it a symbol of the glory of Solomon; it might 
mean such things for us, but that would be ‘“‘accidental.’’ Essen- 
tially it would be beautiful im itself, according to its own nature: 
to be appreciated it would need to be studied in itself, allowed to 
speak for itself. So with a poem. Its truth, its beauty are estab- 
lished by its own inherent laws, rhythm, nature; that is, they do 
not belong to it simply by reference, by association: for example, 
inasmuch as it calls up the beauty of sunrise or of the wake of the 
moon on the sea. It is itself a beautiful thing, as beautiful per- 
haps as the dawn or as moonlight. You insult it by suggesting that 
it is only an echo or a reflection of something else. In this indeed 
lies the glory of art, that it is a new creation by man. And in this 
its primary religious significance is to be found. It is a new world 
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to sing the glory of God. And not a servile sketching of the 
already given world. With that given world of ours nevertheless 
it has essential relationship; for it is not absolutely but only 
quasi-creational—only God can create absolutely. It is from this 
world of ours that the poet learns the laws of beauty, of truth, of 
life. He studies the art of God in the works of His creating, and 
he then imitates that art. He does true honour to the Divine 
Artist, by no mere issuing of faithful Medici copies of His master- 
pieces, but by creating new masterpieces under the inspiration of, 
as taught by His artistry. Already then the deepest, the constant 
(potential) religious value of all works of art is apparent. (Poten- 
tial, because this meaning may be ignored. This hymn of praise 
may be sung or hearkened to without the spirit of praise and 
love.) They are beautiful creations which supplement this world’s 
praise of God. A tree praises God simply by being the beautiful 
thing of His creating that it is; a poem praises God simply as it is 
a beautiful thing of man’s creating, man’s work of creation being 
a disciple’s, an admirer’s, a creature’s under-studying of the art 
of God. It must be said moreover that there is still more of praise 
of God contained in a poem than in a tree or a sunrise, for here 
there is conscious praise, a man’s admiration and humble disciple- 
ship. (At least there is by right.) But the sunrise is purer; God’s 
creation without any admixture or tempering, one may object. It 


is an invalid objection. The poet’s creating itself is likewise from 
God: the poem is ultimately but a richer, a more subtle work of 
God’s making. 

This deepest religious value of poetry, then—its ontological 
“propaganda’’ value—far from being in any way a derogation 
from its purity and autonomy, is precisely to be found in its very 
nature as creational art. 


Poetry is propaganda, because it is creative; but it may 
also serve propaganda by reason of its content. Such is the 
professed purpose of Dante, Eliot, Hopkins and ‘‘some of the 
best of our modern poetry written by Communists.’’ But: 


... in holding that religious value is to be found and derived 
from Dante, Verlaine, Eliot, Rilke, Hopkins, Claudel, etc., one is 
not implying that their poetry is of a kind that deals with some- 
thing else, something other. The relations of matter to form, of 
body to soul, is a far nearer illustration of the reality (but still 
only very defective) than the common conception of portrayer to 
things portrayed. In a poem there is a ‘‘body’’ of statement, 
religious, philosophic, physically descriptive or what; but this is 
in no way separate or separable from the poetry, for the poetry 
is as the soul of it, a soul of beauty; one whole indivisible entity 
has been created. This body is completely ‘‘informed,’’ but not 
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dissolved; so you have your intellectual or emotional statement, 
and it may be—it merely depends what was the original inspira- 
tion of the poet—religious thought, religious emotion. If so, then 
it is part of the appreciation of the full-blooded reality of the 
poem to be affected by it. With a good conscience, then, with a 
perfect conscience, one may read poetry finding in it first, and 
always, an objective witness of the glory of God—this in so far as 
it is poetry, as it is a thing of beauty originally inspired by the 
beauty of God’s universe, physical and spiritual; and moreover 
freely and joyfully seizing on (only it must be in and through the 
poetry, not apart from it, as for example by means of a transla- 
tion of Dante, regarded as an adequate way of arriving at the 
“‘substance’’ of him) whatever religious message it may happily 
embody. 


POWER OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS. Some weeks ago His Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster had occasion to make an 
important public statement to the effect that ‘‘the Catholic 
press in this country, in matters regarding faith and morals, 
is under the general supervision of the hierarchy. Beyond 
this the hierarchy is not responsible.’’ The importance and 
timeliness of this pronouncement was stressed at the time in 
a leading article in THE TABLET (December 19). It was 
pointed out that Mgr. Hinsley’s statement afforded a neces- 
sary protection, not only to the bishops, but to the editors 
and proprietors of Catholic papers themselves: 


Writing week by week, about the issues that arise in a society 
so largely dechristianized and secularized . . . Catholic journals 
can never hope, and should not desire, to write on critical matters 
in a way that will command general agreement. The Catholic 
public is much too varied in origin and outlook. Parts of it live 
so deeply immersed in our present-day society as to have acquired 
much of its outlook, while there is a sense in which the Catholic 
critic of modern society is much more revolutionary even than 
the Communist. . . . The political structure of modern England is 
intertwined with its economic structure, and institutions take their 
form and character from the beliefs of those who compose and 
work them. These things it is the business of the Catholic jour- 
nalist to discuss. If he could presume upon agreement in advance, 
his work would hardly need him, or attract him. 

The outside world always inclines to believe that every Catholic 
activity is rigorously controlled from above, and probably directly 
from Rome. A wide diversity of political approach in the Catholic 
press is welcome as a corrective to this prejudice. 
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Unfortunately these facts are not commonly appreciated, 
and notwithstanding such pronouncements as that of Mgr. 
Hinsley, the Catholic press is endowed, by the faithful even 
more than by outsiders, with an authority and prestige far 
beyond what it can rightly claim, and to which it cannot 
pretend without jeopardizing its own freedom and utility. 
This spurious authority, and the grave problems and scan- 
dals to which it may give rise, are the subject of an outspoken 
article by ‘‘Parochus’’ in the current number of our stimu- 
lating contemporary THE SOWER. He states the nature and 
cause of the problem as follows: 


The fact that Catholic newspapers are sold at church gives them 
a tremendous and unexpected authority in the minds of the 
faithful. To the prestige of the printed word is added the prestige 
of the clergy, who, when they take an active part in distributing 
a paper, are naturally presumed to be in agreement with its 
contents. 

Indeed it would be nearer the truth to say that nowadays, 
rightly or wrongly, the Catholic paper ts the ecclesia docens... . 
Incidentally, Catholic newspapers have their columns of ‘‘An- 
swers to Correspondents’ where an anonymous consultant gives 
his (usually sensible) judgments on precisely the kind of questions 
which in old-fashioned days were regarded as the province of 
confessor or parish priest. As for non-Catholics, they naturally 
regard anything they read in a Catholic newspaper as the official 
teaching of the Church. 

To do the Catholic editors justice, we need not suppose that 
they have intentionally arrogated to themselves such undue 
authority; it is not they who arrange to have their journals sold at 
church, and they probably do not realize clearly what an enor- 
mous enhancement of sheer authority is thrust upon them in this 
way. Anyhow, the problem remains and ought to be faced—are 
the Catholic newspapers (taken altogether as a whole) fully 
worthy to fill a position of such unique responsibility ? 


The incisive criticism that follows, with which we are in 
general agreement, suggests a negative answer ; and a power- 
ful plea is made for more fairmindedness and objectivity on 
the part of our press: 


Let us suppose that next week civil disturbance or revolution 
should break out in some Catholic Ruritania, that class-war and 
anti-clerical passions should blaze high and terrible events should 
be happening amidst the confusion. Everyone can see the great 
opportunity that such a situation would present to our Catholic 
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newspapers of showing everybody the difference between truth 
and propaganda, between Christian charity and un-Christian 
hatred; an opportunity of giving, not perhaps an impartial, but 
at any rate a fair-minded picture of the situation, and of rising to 
an atmosphere above mere partisanship and unscrupulous hate 
propaganda. Could we hope from past experience that such an 
opportunity would not be tragically missed? Is it inconceivable 
that Catholic newspapers should fall to the level of the worst 
secular press in such a matter? Is it possible (for example) for a 
Catholic journalist to write of the Church’s persecutors as if 
they had no souls to save but were non-human vermin to be 
exterminated? 


We join heartily in the plea; but are inclined to question 
if so ideal an improvement in the standards of Catholic 
journalism, much as it is to be desired, reaches the roots of 
the problem. A false valuation of the authority of the 
Catholic press is to be corrected, not by attempting to live up 
to that valuation, but by correcting the valuation itself. 
Catholic journalism should be proclaimed as what it is; and 
its spurious authority should be firmly and modestly 
repudiated. 


WHERE BELIEVERS MAY DOUBT. For our part, we do not for 
one moment question the right or the desirability that 
Catholic journalists in Catholic papers should give the most 
emphatic expression to their sincere and considered views 
and sympathies with regard to the happenings in the Catholic 
Ruritania, provided all be done in truth and charity. But 
such at present is the power and prestige of our press that, 
not only may their views be endowed with an authoritative- 
ness which they do not possess until they be elevated into 
something like articles of faith, but that power is liable to 
serious abuse and to be the cause of much scandal: 


As things are now, there is an obvious possibility that two or 
three men, responsible to nobody in particular, can at any junc- 
ture stampede the whole Catholic body in the direction they please 
—merely by setting forth their chosen point of view strongly 
enough and by not allowing their readers to hear of the existence 
of any other Catholic point of view at all. Such complete silencing 
of alternative opinion is the main element in the new kind of 
unscrupulous mass-suggestion as raised to a fine art in Red Russia 
or in the Germany of Goebbels, and if any Catholic paper should 
sink so low it would be time to draw the line between what can 
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and what cannot be distributed under the auspices of the Church, 
which after all still numbers catholicity as one of its four marks. 


Indeed, not only may it happen that the readers of the 
Catholic press in a particular country be not allowed to hear 
that the Catholic press in others is by no means so unanimous 
on the subject, but also their very words are liable to be 
mutilated and their meaning distorted, and even their very 
orthodoxy called in question. That such Catholic papers 
should criticize their dissentients and try to convert them to 
their own viewpoint is understandable. What is intolerable 
is that their views on Ruritania should be so identified with 
the official teaching of the Church that insinuations should be 
made against the faith as well as the reason of those who do 
not agree. Still worse would it be were the clergy to upbraid 
as disloyal and Communist-tainted Catholics, or even as no 
Catholics at all, such members of their flock who do not 
share their faith in their Catholic weekly or in the Ruritanian 
Generalissimo of their predilection. Yet such is a real danger 
if the authority of the press on such matters is not recognized 
at its true value. And it is whispered that such cases have 
already occurred. 


FAIRNESS THROUGH LOGIC. One step towards fairmindedness 
in our press might be some training in logic on the part of its 
leader-writers. How illogicality can make for unfairness was 
exemplified in one of our Catholic weeklies recently. This 
paper 

is interested to know that there are still in existence English 
Catholics who hold that Catholics should not support either side 
{in the Spanish War], for if they are right it means that the 
immediate danger to the Church and civilization on the part of 
the Reds is, after all, negligible. Unfortunately, however, the 
“Catholic ——’’ is itself utterly unable, in view of its reading of 
history and the evidence available, to agree. Entirely in agree- 
ment as it is with such Catholics in regard to the horror of war 
and the need for a Christian social revolution, it cannot in con- 
science allow the military triumph of men whose God—since they 
have no other—is force, nor can it swallow the absurd contra- 
diction of supporting anti-God social reformers in order to achieve 
Christian social reform. 


The italics are ours, but the dialectic is the leader-writer’s 
very own. Though some details of the argument are rather 
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obscure, the general drift is clear and not unfamiliar: There 
are English Catholics who hold they should not support 
either side, therefore they are not anti-Red, therefore they 
are pro-Godless. The quality of the logic is nobody’s busi- 
ness but those responsible for its publication. But that so 
calumnious an insinuation against fellow-Catholics should 
rest on such a process of thought is a fact that calls for notice. 

The facile dialectic which must allocate everything and 
everybody into the categories of ‘‘pro’’ and ‘‘anti’’ is in fact 
an unworthy borrowing of Popular Front tactics. THE 
SOWER quotes a relevant passage from AMERICA: 


Strategists of the Left are masters of the broad stroke. They 
believe in no distinction save that of ally or opponent. As to 
opponents, all are thrown into the same puddle and moulded into 
one unity. Thus, the Communists have scored the point of identi- 
fying the Catholic Church with all the conflicting classes that 
detest Communism. Hearst attacks Communism on a low prin- 
ciple and the Catholic Church opposes it on a high, and totally 
distinct, principle: but the Communist mind and Hamilton Basso 
in the New Republic make Hearstism and Catholicism quite 
identical. Wall Street seeks the death-penalty for Communism for 
money reason; the Catholic Church condemns Marxism for soul 
reasons: but Leftist writers link Capitalism and Communism as 
comrades in arms. Fascism and Nazism swear implacable hatred 
against Communism for national and material reasons; the 
Catholic Church stands squarely against its ideology for purely 
spiritual reasons: but Communist propagandists make it appear 
that Catholicism is Fascist. The Catholic Church is not allied with 
Hearst, Wall Street, Mussolini, Hitler or the Republican party. 
It would oppose Communism even though Hearst were Stalin, 
and Wall Street were Red Square, and Mussolini were Lenin and 
Hitler were Browder, and Republicans went Marxist. Apart from 
all governments, all parties, all economic systems, the Catholic 
Church will remain anti-Communist as long as Communism is 
atheistic. When Communism ceases to be atheistic it will cease to 
be Communistic. 


THE SOWER itself draws these lessons: 


The above quotation from our contemporary we hold to be 
profoundly true. It expresses concisely and vividly the reasons 
for our reiterated warnings against any alliances with those who 
are opposing Communism for their own ends. For Hearst read 
Rothermere; for Wall Street, read the City; for the Republican, 
read the Tory party; and you have an accurate description of the 
protagonists as they line up on this side of the Atlantic. . . . We 
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hear a great deal about the menace of Communism. It is quite 
evident that the people who write and talk about it have not 
realized the serious threat it is to religion and civilization, or they 
would not recommend such ineffective and useless ways of 
combating it. Marxian materialism is much too dangerous and 
insidious a philosophy to be counteracted by the slogans of the 
stunt press. We have got to settle down to some very clear think- 
ing, to a close and critical study of the social problem, and (what 
is more important) to the formation of a constructive alternative 
programme if we are to make any headway against irreligion and 
anarchy. 


CONTEMPORANEA. AMERICAN REVIEW (January): What is the 
Use of Art anyway? Ananda Coomaraswamy shows how the 
deification of Art is dehumanizing Man. 


CaTHOLIC GAZETTE (February): What is Dialectical Materialism? 
by Father John Garvin: rare qualifications of fairmindedness, 
lucidity, humour and a sense of realities brought to bear on 
Communism by a Catholic critic. 


Cite CHRETIENNE (January 20): Another excellent special num- 
ber devoted to Problems of Marriage and the Family with 
particular attention to the economic difficulties made by modern 
society in its various strata. 


CieERGY REVIEW (February): Peace and the Clergy by Edward 
Quinn: particularly noteworthy for its remarks on the character 
of true Christian patriotism and on the ethics of modern 
warfare. 


Esprit (February): Le fascisme, fils du libéralisme: J. Ellul 
argues plausibly that Fascism, far from being a revolt from 
Liberalism, is its legitimate offspring who inherits papa’s worst 
characteristics. 

HocHLAND (February): Die Martyrer und die Kirche: Prof. Erik 
Petersen, one of the keenest minds in contemporary Catholic 
literature, shows that martyrdom belongs to the very essence 
of the Church in an article which is at once penetrating, timely 
and inspiring (and, incidentally, an original line of apologetic 
for the cultus of the saints). 

IRENIKON (November-December): Le Coeur théandrique et son 
symbolisme dans l’ceuvre de Nicolas Cabasilas: a fourteenth 
century Greek theologian of the Sacred Heart: his refreshing 
and profound approach should be illuminating to twentieth 
century Westerns. 


Montu (February): Father Herbert Thurston patiently accepts. 
and diligently meets one of Dr. Coulton’s challenges. 
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Pax (February): Dom Bruno Webb concludes a helpful and 
simple treatment of the Problem of Evil. 


Sept (February 12): Special number devoted to Christ and the 
Worker: Mauriac, Daniel-Rops and Maritain contribute with 
others of less note but with no less power: a number to arouse 
the deadest of social consciences. 


Vie INTELLECTUELLE (January 25): A particularly strong num- 
ber. J. Malégue, author of Augustin, treats most helpfully of 
the psychological aspect of faith, unbelief and ‘‘doubts’’; the 
Rev. G. Dix, Anglican monk of Nashdom, gives some account 
of the Unity Octave among Anglicans; Robert Pitrou relates 
the story of the persecution in Germany; F. Perroux gives an 
objective and not altogether unsympathetic outline of Nazi 
theory. Best of all is Daniel-Rops on the material basis of 
spiritual life and activity. 

PENGUIN. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MARTYRDOM OF SPAIN 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—In view of what many consider a misunderstanding by 
your Review of the main motives which actuate the Nationalist 
movement in Spain, may I attempt briefly to summarize, for the 
benefit of your readers, the outstanding points in the Instruction 
which has been issued by the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo to 
the faithful of his diocese, as well as for general information 
abroad? This document may be obtained, in its English transla- 
tion, through the C.T.S., and should be carefully read as an 
authoritative and thoughtful pronouncement on the Spanish War. 
(The Martyrdom of Spain.) 

His Eminence’s chief points are: 

1. The issues which have called Spain to arms are really world- 
wide issues; the attempt of all the sound elements in the nation to 
free the country from a world-tyranny, which for years had been 
seeking to impose itself on Spain. 

2. It is fundamentally a clash of principles, of two totally 
opposed concepts of life, the Christian and the Marxist, of those 
who value all that is venerable in Spanish civilization and those 
who hate it and are attempting to destroy it. 

3. It is a national, spontaneous movement, as is shown by the 
tremendous support it has received in all those parts of Spain 
which are most Spanish and most Catholic. 

4. The religious aspect is the chief aspect, whatever other 
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secondary motives there may be as well. (This was recognized by 
the Holy Father when he said, ‘‘We bless, above all political 
considerations those who have taken on themselves the difficult 
and dangerous task of defending the rights of God, of religion and 
... of conscience,’’ a clear, though careful and qualified, appro- 
val of the movement in its Crusading aspect. Vide: Address to 
Spanish Pilgrims, September, 1936, C.T.S.) 

Without the religious fervour the war would have been lost for 
the Patriots. 

5. It is a war against Communism, not against the working 
classes. On the contrary, there is every reason to suppose that a 
Nationalist victory will result in a genuine dignification of labour, 
based on the Encyclicals, and the Church promises her utmost 
support in this. 

6. The revolt came just in time to frustrate, partially only alas, 
the Communist revolution, for which the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing (cf. Godden, Communist Operations in Spain, C.T.S., based 
entirely on documentary evidence). 

7. The Russian spirit is responsible for the martyrdom of thou- 
sands of priests and religious, and for a systematic attempt to 
destroy religion, which has only been stopped by the Nationalists. 

8. The disaster has many causes—in the faults of Spaniards, 
clerical and lay, who did not attempt to remedy the old order until 
it was too late. 

g. Finally, it is a warning to other nations, against Liberalism 
and against Communism. Spain is fighting for Christian 
civilization. 

All that I would venture myself to add to this rough summary, 
from personal experience in Spain within a month of the move- 
ment, is that there was no longer any law or order, and that the 
attack on religion was then, and had been for years, systematic 
and widespread, the work of a foreign minority seeking to exploit 
the ignorance of the masses. Further, that all those who side with 
Franco are doing so for Law, Order, Liberty of the true kind, and 
the immense majority for Religion, irrespective of party; that on 
this side, and here only, will be found the ‘‘great Catholic names’’ 
to which Sept (quoted by ‘‘Penguin’’) refers, such as Gil 
Robles himself. Neither Bergamin nor Ossorio are representative 
Catholics, both are deeply tinged with Liberalism, as are most of 
the Cruz y Raya group. Surely the pronouncements of the 
Hierarchy (see also the Basque Bishops and their emphatic ‘“Non 
licet’’ Jast August) and the recent Reply of Cardinal Goma to the 
Basque leader Aguirre (cf. Universe, February 12, 1937), surely 
these command more consideration from Catholics than the obiter 
dicta of a few individuals. 

Whilst believing that BLACKFRIARS is actuated solely by the 
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desire to arrive at the Truth, I submit that, in the interests of 
Truth itself and justice, it should be recognized that the construc- 
tion put upon the nature of the Nationalist cause by the quotations 
of ‘‘Penguin,’’ which might of course have been perfectly true of 
a theoretical body, do not tally with the Spanish situation as it is 
and as the Spanish Hierarchy view it. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
ALFONSO DE ZULUETA. 


THE PROBLEM OF PEACE 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir, —BLACKFRIARS in its December issue has accomplished a 
notable work in bringing before the public in a scholarly and 
temperate fashion many aspects of the problem of Peace as 
viewed from the Christian standpoint; the various articles in that 
number will be welcomed, I have no doubt, by a large number of 
people who wish to determine their attitude towards this most 
pressing problem in a rational manner in the light of Christian 
principles, and who are repelled rather than attracted by Peace 
organizations whose efforts are bascd on sentimentality and false 
premises regarding human nature. Although one does not ques- 
tion the sincerity of the leaders of such movements, one feels that 
they can never be effective from their lack of any true Christian 
and therefore rational basis. It is my own view, for what it is 
worth, that although peace in the world can only be attained 
primarily through the first principles of Christianity and through 
all true exercises of Faith which are enjoined upon all Christians, 
this end cannot be attained without an intellectual revolution 
which will put an end to the existing conflict, amounting almost to 
acute antithesis between Reason and Faith. For this reason I was 
particularly interested in the extract from Mr. Peter Hutton’s 
article Opium of the People which you quote. Mr. Hutton sees in 
his present situation the repercussions of the intellectual revolu- 
tion that accompanied the Reformation. I entirely agree and 
would go so far as to say that no way out of our difficulties will be 
found until a return is made to the traditional realism of the 
Church in philosophy. It is intellectual blindness that brings 
about the clash between Capitalism and Communism, which are 
both rooted in the same philosophy, Communism being as Tristan 
d’Athayde has admirably put it in the passage quoted in Chris- 
tians and the Class Struggle in your January number, ‘‘integral 
capitalism.’’ It is false idealism which gives rise to the monster 
Fascism. Apart from the practical steps which on the basis of 
Christian morality and precept must be taken to avert the im- 
mediate danger of war, a vast intellectual effort should be made to 
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re-establish a Christian philosophy, not because it is Christian, 
but because it is true. And more especially is it important to 
establish metaphysics as a living science. I know that consider- 
able work is being done, particularly at Louvain and by out- 
standing individuals like M. Maritain, for which one is grateful, 
but all existing efforts should be intensified and further efforts 
| should be made, particularly in disseminating the principles of 
Thomism by public lectures and so forth. Perhaps I suggest this 
because I had the good fortune to attend a series of lectures given 
under the auspices of the Dominican Order in Manchester in 
1924 whereby my whole intellectual outlook was changed. And 
I have no doubt that many others will have derived immense 
benefit from that admirable series of lectures. I do not doubt that 
the Dominican Order has the intellectual aspect of our present 
problems fully in view, but I am impelled to write this because I 
feel that in discussing the question of peace the intellectual aspect 
of the problem is insufficiently stressed. Some people feel that it 
is not so much that we have to fight Beelzebub, but it is the 
spectre of Descartes that must be laid in order to make the world 
fit for reasonable men to live in. 

I do not wish in any way to detract from the value of the 
matter published in your December issue; it is wholly admirable; 
and I for one am grateful for the light it throws on the problem of 
peace from the standpoint of Christian morality. 

Yours faithfully, 
N. S. HuBBARD. 





REVIEWS 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Mysticat Curist. By Rev. John C. Gruden. (Herder, 
London; 12/6.) 


On the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ the theologians 
of the Vatican Council pronounced as follows: ‘‘This is that 
pre-eminent aspect of the Church, whose head is Christ, which 
can never be sufficiently insisted on and commended so that it 
may be kept before the minds of the faithful and become per- 
manently and deeply fixed therein.’’ If there were no other 
reason, therefore, we would welcome this latest contribution to 
the now extensive literature on the subject as a new presentation 
of a fundamentally important doctrine. But happily there are 
other reasons, too, to recommend it. In the first place it is un- 
usually complete in the sense that it covers the whole ground, 
however succinctly, treating of the sources and history of the 
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doctrine, the meaning of each of the terms, in themselves and in 
their context, the implications of the doctrine in respect of both 
the external and internal life of the Church, and especially in 
respect of the Sacraments of organic structure and growth, the 
Priesthood of Christ and the Priesthood and Pastorate of the 
Church. The whole question, with its problems and their resolu- 
tions, is presented in a scholarly fashion; the documentation is 
very full and suggests wide reading as well as the use of the most 
authoritative sources. It is, indeed, more a manual for students 
than a book of spiritual reading. The Joci in the New Testament 
are exhaustively indicated and the community of this teaching, 
especially as between St. Paul and St. John, adequately estab- 
lished. The long chapter devoted to an exposition of the doctrine 
as it appears in the Fathers of the Church up to Augustine, with 
summary quotations (in respect of which the author expresses 
some indebtedness to the work of Emile Mersch, S.J., Le Corps 
mystique du Christ, reviewed in the February issue of BLack- 
FRIARS), provides a valuable bird’s-eye view of its consistency 
and continuance in the early centuries of the Church. Not, of 
course, that it ceased to be taught then; it should give a new 
angle of vision upon the true profundity and unity of the Summa 
of St. Thomas to realize that, in the words of Abbé Anger quoted 
by the author, ‘‘the doctrine of the mystical body of Christ sums 
up and unifies everything in the work of the Angelic Doctor.’’ It 
is to be regretted, however, that Father Gruden did not deal more 
fully with the causes and results of the apparent eclipse of this 
doctrine which coincided with the decline of Scholasticism and 
was followed by the Protestant revolt; just as it is a pity that he 
did not expound the implication of its revival after the Vatican 
Council; all this important history is covered very briefly in the 
Introduction. We hope that in a future edition he will expand his 
thesis into two volumes, the one historical and the other doctrinal. 

In dealing with the significance of the phrase ‘‘mystical body of 
Christ,’’ the author touches upon an important point not yet 
sufficiently dealt with or appreciated, namely the sacramental 
implication of the word ‘‘mystical’’ in this context. The adjective 
seems first to have been added thus by Alexander of Hales in the 
early thirteenth century, at a time when the two words mysterium 
and sacramentum were interchangeable (though the latter word 
already also had its proper technical meaning). ‘‘Mystical’’ must 
not be interpreted in the modern sense, therefore, but in the 
ancient sense of ‘‘supernatural and invisible, yet signified by some 
outward sign.’’ The author does treat also, in a brief section, of 
The Church as a Sacrament, but we feel that this important and 
basic notion has not even here been sufficiently underlined. Yet 
it is de facto the underlying thesis of the whole of this valuable 
book. 
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Another key point that we would gladly have seen more fully 
developed is that of the relation between the ‘‘historical’’ and the 
‘mystical’ Christ. If the Church has a mystical or sacramental 
implication, as we have said, this is only because the “‘historical’’ 
Christ, even precisely as historical, has also a ‘‘mystical’’ or 
sacramental significance. The historical Christ, in His life, activi- 
ties and death, signified all mankind (even as Adam in his sin 
signified all mankind). And what was signified was also effected, 
so that in Him all mankind made reparation and lived anew. the 
divine life of union with God (even as in Adam all mankind sinned 
and died to that divine life). Therefore is the historical Christ the 
head and all men sharing His incarnate life by Baptism are 
members of the body, which is the Church, and head and body, 
with its members, are the mystical Christ. 

We are bound to recognize that in these days the apologetic of 
the Church must assume a new form, or better that it must re- 
assume its older form. The polemics and controversies which the 
Reformers called forth in the sixteenth century have coloured 
Catholic apologetics down to our own times. But now it is 
imperative that a new and more fundamentally doctrinal ap- 
proach be adopted; and for this reason we gladly welcome Father 
Gruden’s work as typical of what is needed. 

HiLary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


La DIALECTIQUE DE LA DurEE. By Gaston Bachelard. (Boivin; 
15 frs.) 

This book is described by its author as a propaedeutic to a 
philosophy of repose and as an essay in discontinuous Bergsonism. 
As he explains, he can agree with Bergson on almost everything 
except continuity. 

This being the case, the emphasis throughout is on the dis- 
continuity of the real, its negative aspect, rather than on the 
fulness on which Bergson insists. For Bergson negations refer to 
judgments and not to subjects, and are therefore of secondary 
importance; M. Bachelard makes them primary, refusing to deny 
teality to the emptiness we experience along with fulnesses. The 
durations we experience are made up of events and intervals, not 
of events only. For Bergson reality is continuous, discontinuity 
and negation belong to the mind looking backwards along the 
real; for M. Bachelard continuity is problematic, a practical 
problem, something to be achieved and maintained, never found. 
Continuity only appears in experience that has not yet been 
analyzed, and it is by delicate analyses, psychological and 
phenomenological, that he tries to establish the reality of the 
discontinuities in all duration. 

What can be thought can be taught, and M. Bachelard under- 
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takes an analysis of time as it is thought, preferring this thought 
time to the unteachable intuition of a fleeting present. He thus 
discovers past time to be an artificially systematized series of 
interruptions between the decisive instants that have made us 
what we are, and the future a programme of ordered active 
instants. Ordered succession is thus a datum, but not any quanti- 
tave filling-in of the gaps between instants; they are known as 
empty, and objects are only known as what they are known as. 


Again, any knowledge of time includes a rhythm of action and 
inaction, of hypotheses entertained and rejected. The very 
appearance of duration requires differences, action suspended and 
re-started, a whole dialectic movement; the complex structure of 
durations can only be discovered by eliminating errors, the regu- 
larity discovered presupposes dialectic. This is shown in regard of 
both physical and intellectual durations, and it becomes clear that 
only the order of succession is objective, it is thought as the form 
of durations, the organization which causal centres of activity 
supply. Durations are formed first, and then stuffed with matter, 
solidified by causes capable of recommencing after a check. 
Continuity is never on the same plane as the object alleged to be 
continuous. 


Regularity cannot be retained in any sense that would imply 
an absolute time by which to measure rhythms. Temporal objects 
are to be known in terms of the frequencies of their rhythmic 
structure, and M. Bachelard thinks that if all their frequencies 
could be known no “‘irrationals’’ would remain. Rhythm, and 
not time or duration, is the ultimate in his discontinuous Berg- 
sonism. And rhythms are systems of instants; continuity is always 
metaphorical because it is always coloured by a point of view. 


He describes repose as a “‘uibration heureuse,’’ and analyses 
some higher and rare forms of spiritual activity in which he finds 
the rhythm to be such as to co-ordinate and dominate the lower 
human rhythms. We may quote by way of example what he calls 
the ‘‘(cogtto)3,’’ the je pense que je pense que je pense. The last 
chapter is a summary of a book little known in Europe, La 
Rhythmanalyse by the Brazilian Prof. dos Santos. Rhythmo- 
analysis, like psychoanalysis, aims at producing health of mind. 


M. Bachelard’s theories have the merit of being more in keeping 
with modern microphysics than the Bergsonism they are intended 
to supplant. He regards them as implying an idealistic theory of 
knowledge. He has paid little attention to the present of our 
experience, to the existential, and we think that had he regarded 
this more seriously his fine analyses might well have led him toa 
whole realist metaphysic on which to base the objectivity of the 
objects he has studied. QUENTIN JoHNsToN, O.P. 
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REVIEWS 


CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY 


CHRISTIAN Potity. By V. A. Demant. (Faber & Faber; 7/6.) 


It can be gathered perhaps from this statement what is the 
focus of the book: ‘‘In the Catholic view too the world order is 
perverted, and grace from beyond is necessary to change it and 
secure it for its true nature, i.e. its place in the Kingdom of God. 
Catholicism rejects along with Protestantism the Liberal concep- 
tion of Redeeming Grace as in continuity with nature and world 
order. Nature is by grace not extended but restored. On the 
other hand the Catholic view holds that the redeemed man does 
know something of connection between God as Creator and 
Preserver and God as Redeemer in Christ.’’ Catholicism as 
against Naturalism, against Liberalist Christianity, against Cal- 
vinism and Lutheranism: in these theological conflicts lie the 
issues of the real battle and struggle in which we are engaged. It 
is part of our Catholicism that we recognize that, but to see the 
truth of it and so begin to be prepared to assert our faith usefully 
(if not expertly) in the whole field of the socio-political struggle 
requires some such profound course of study as this book offers. 
The essays it comprises are given in an order which roughly 
reverses the order of their composition; knowing this, one can 
read the book backwards and follow a movement of thought that 
carries the conflict steadily upwards trom particular encounters to 
the supreme issues of Creation and of Grace. The process is 
inductive. A soaring air-battle. 


One of the most interesting threads of the doctrinal spiral 
works the heresy of moralism back to its implicit denial of 
Creation. There was something of moralism in it—one is com- 
forted to learn—when they exhorted us, naggingly enjoined us 
to ‘‘be sociable,’’ in the same breath and spirit in which they 
required us to get down to our books and make headway with our 
Latin grammar. ‘‘Because he sees that moral effort is required to 
combat the forces which tend to break up society, the moralist 
therefore concludes that society is the creation of moral effort on 
the part of man... . True, the maintenance of social health is 
the fruit of social effort, but only because there are forces in 
human life which threaten it... society, community, is some- 
thing given: it is part of the givenness in creation.’’ The waves 
reach out endlessly. They drown Mr. H. G. Wells and all causes 
of levelling and legalistic internationalism: ‘‘The voice of the 
Church, the body of the redeeming Christ, must recover from her 
theological heritage a doctrine of human community between 
persons and peoples, which declares unity to be present in count- 


_ less spontaneous ways without legal and political machinery for 


unity. The Church has then to show how such unities are broken 
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by sin.’’ Sin then, incidentally, is bared as the essentially nihilist 
force it is, tearing down the fabric of creation. And the waves 
sweep on to carry on their crest the cause of what is being termed 
Christian humanism. ‘‘Throughout the whole Christian scheme 
perfection is not something to be created by man, but something 
to be recovered, a gift that has been lost... .”’ 

If only the style and the form of this book were as luminous as 
the thought it would be a masterpiece. RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


HISTORY 


A History OF THE EarRLy CHurcH. By J. W. C. Wand. 
(Methuen; 8/6.) 

HISTOIRE DE L’EGLIsE. By A. M. Jacquin, O.P. (Desclée de 
Brouwer; 2 vols.; 70 frs.) 


In the first volume ‘the Archbishop of Brisbane deals serenely 
with five centuries in 250 pages. His study will be found to 
possess all the qualities of the successful manual: quick concision, 
a factual accuracy and a patient lucidity of thought. Perhaps 
lucidity is its chief defect. The alien complexity of those five 
hundred years, the slow pressure of involved vested interests, the 
catastrophic influence of individual will, the tangled conjectural 
evidence are hardly conveyed by its clear sentences. The straight- 
forward moral judgments and ‘the neat summaries seem hardly to 
take into account the kaleidoscope of Hellenistic-Christian cul- 
tures and the intricate sophistication of Byzantine thought. The 
Anglican theological students for whom this series was primarily 
intended will find themselves among familiar certitudes under a 
very English sky. 

A very different convention is illustrated by the Histoire de 
VEglise of P. Jacquin, O.P. “‘Ce n’est pas un manuel—les pro- 
cédés pédagogiques dont se recomandent la plupart des manuels 
ne donnent de la réalité qu’une impression trop fragmentaire et 
souvent fugitive.’’ P. Jacquin is a Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory at the university at Fribourg, yet he represents in our 
generation one of the most venerable of French traditions in 
historiography; he is of the school of Tillemont rather than of 
Duchesne. These two volumes will perpetuate his influence, for 
they provide a convenient quarry for his fellow lecturers through- 
out the seminaries of the Church. They treat of the first seven 
centuries of Catholic history both among the Latins and the 
Orientals, they are marked by a capacity for objective accuracy, 
by a zest for minute compressed detail and by an impatience with 
the theoretic, while each section is concluded with a carefully 
selected bibliography of modern studies. Yet, as the chapters pass 
by slowly, P. Jacquin is seen to write with an increasing surety 
and freedom. GERVASE MaTHEw, O.P. 
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REVIEWS 


MAITLAND: SELECTED Essays. Edited by H. D. Hezeltine, G. 
Lapsley, P. H. Winfield. (Cambridge University Press; 2/6.) 


The three volumes of Maitland’s Collected Papers being now 
out of print, it is good to have this group of selected essays which 
include six of the collected papers and the famous essay on the 
Memoranda de Parliamento, all edited and brought up to date by 
the scholarship of three distinguished members of the Cambridge 
schools of Law and History. 

The conclusions of the Memoranda de Parliamento have been 
carried further by the recent work of Miss Clarke on Medieval 
Representation and Consent, which has traced the principle of 
Parliamentary representation to its ecclesiastical origins and to 
the decrees of the Lateran Council of 1215. Indeed the language 
of the early Writs of Summons to the House of Lords and to the 
House of Commons is itself indicative of an ecclesiastical origin. 
The Peers are summoned “‘ad deliberandum et consentiendum’”’ 
and the Commons at first “‘ad faciendum’’ only and later ‘‘ad 
consentiendum et faciendum.’’ The formulae of Parliament thus 
follow the scholastic statement of the acts of the practical reason: 
deliberare, consentire, facere. It would be interesting to have 
from some competent scholar a study of the effect of medizval 
philosophy on the development of the English Constitution. For 
example, Sir John Fortescue in his De Laudibus Legum Angliae, 
which may be said to be the first piece of writing on the Con- 
stitution, takes from Aquinas the distinction between absolute 
monarchy and constitutional monarchy (Regimen Regale and 
Regimen Politicum et Regale) and affirms that England is a 
constitutional as opposed to an absolute monarchy. In the seven- 
teenth century, the texts of Fortescue were everywhere used by 
Parliament in its quarrel with the King. 

Again, the growth of English corporations owes much to the 
canonist thinking on this debated matter. The problem of cor- 
porate personality seems to have fascinated Maitland in his last 
years, and it appears also to interest the Editors of this volume, 
for all the essays other than the Memoranda de Parliamento have 
in one way or another to do with it. In a note to the essay on 
Moral Personality and Legal Personality we are told that the two 
principal theories of legal personality at the present day are ‘‘the 
canonist’s theory of the persona ficta and Gierke’s theory that the 
group is a real person which itself can will and itself can act by 
the men who are its organs.’’ The matter is fully discussed in 
Professor Ernest Barker’s introduction to the new translation of 
Gierke on Natural Law and the Theory of Society, and something 
in the nature of a via media is suggested. Against those, how- 
ever, who affirm that corporate personality involves a new being 
and a new essence there always remains the daring metaphor of 
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Maitland in his Political Theories of the Middle Ages: ‘‘No doubt 
if the State mutters some mystical words there takes place in the 
insensible substance of the group some change of which lawyers 
must say that all a Roman or a romanesque orthodoxy exacts; but 
to the lay eyes of debtors and creditors, brokers and jobbers all 
sensible accidents seem much what they were.”’ 

RICHARD O’SuULLIvaN, K.C. 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


That among the works of Giles of Rome, the Doctor funda- 
tissimus, a great deal remain still unpublished has been conclu- 
sively shown by G. Bruni. The present volume, a Quaestio de 
natura universalis,' is intended as the first in the series of the 
Opera hactenus inedita. It is, he tells us, the shortest and perhaps 
the least important of Giles’ writings. And it is very brief indeed; 
it occupies hardly six pages in the printed text. A list of the 
unedited works of Giles, a short introduction and an analysis of 
the contents precede the text. The edition is made from two 
manuscripts, the only known, cod. Vat. lat. 773 and MS. 485 of 
the University Library of Erlangen. The most important part, 
however, of the publication is an essay on the chronology of Giles’ 
life and works. In four parallel columns are indicated the dates, 
main events, writings and authorities. Of course, not all the items 
possess the same value: some are approximate or only tentatively 
proposed, other few are dubious, and one or two obviously wrong. 
Many uncertainties still remain. Dr. Bruni has devoted many 
years to the study of Giles of Rome; his researches are wide and 
he is a recognized authority on the subject. If we may make a 
suggestion, we would ask him to condense his large knowledge ina 
synthetic work, and to give us a complete and accurate account 
of all Giles’ writings, published and unpublished, with the indi- 
cations of the editions, manuscripts, authorities, etc., in their 
chronological order, etc. He has the competence to do it. It 
would be a standard work and would deserve the gratitude of all 
medizvalists. 


Dr. M. de Boiiard presents us with a new Compendium Philo- 
sophiae.2 It belongs to that very popular class of medieval 
literature, a kind of encyclopaedia, in which was gathered to- 
gether in an unsystematized form all the scientific knowledge 





1 Brunt, G.: Una inedita ‘‘Quaestio de natura Universalis’’ di Egidio 
Romano. Con un Saggio di Cronologia Egidiana. (Collezione di Testi 
filosofici inediti e rari, 2.) Napoli (A. Morano), 1935; pp. 53; Lire 6. 

2M. DE Bouvarp: Une Nouvelle Encyclopédie Médiévale: Le Com- 
pendium Philosophiae. Paris (E. De Boccard), 1936; pp. 207. 
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NOTICES 


expected of a well brought-up layman. The Speculum historiale, 
naturale, doctrinale of the Dominican Vincent of Beauvais, 
written for the instruction of the son of the King of France, and 
the De Proprietatibus rerum of the English Franciscan Bartholo- 
mew Anglicus, are well known in this field. The Compendium 
Philosophiae, or as it is called in some manuscripts, Compilacio 
compendiosa ex libris Aristotelis et quorundam aliorum philoso- 
phorum de rerum natura, is not an original work, but rather a 
compilation from different sources on varied topics: God, the 
Angels, the heavens, the earth, plants, animals, man. The main 
authority is Aristotle, but Plato, Chalcidius, Cicero, Boethius, St. 
Augustine, Isidore of Seville, Ps.-Dionysius, Averroes are often 
quoted. The influence of Albert the Great seems very prominent. 
One feature of this Compendium, which is not often met in similar 
encyclopaedias, is the total absence of moralization. From a cer- 
tain analogy with the Compendium Theologiae, published among 
the works of St. Albert and now commonly attributed to Hugh 
Ripelin of Strasburg, de Boiiard is inclined to ascribe the 
Compendium Philosophiae also to Hugh. The arguments alleged 
are not convincing at all, and the references on p. 117, n. I, still 
less so. The extracts edited from MS. lat. 15879 of the National 
Library, Paris, will perhaps enable the discovery of the real 
author. The importance, of course, of this Compendium depends 
more upon its date than upon its contents; this importance would 
be very considerable, as a witness to the diffusion of the new 
Aristotelian learning, if it belongs to the first half of the thirteenth 
century, but it would be quite negligible if, as Dr. de Boiiard 
contends, it was not compiled until a later period towards the 
end of the century. DaniEL A. Callus, O.P. 


NOTICES 


Gop AND His Works, being Selections from Part I of the Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, and STUDIES IN ST. 
Tuomas, Notes on the Doctrine of God. By A. G. Hebert, 
M.A., $.S.M. (S.P.C.K.; 4/6.) 


Two volumes in one; each of which is obtainable separately for 
half-a-crown. They are the outcome of lectures in the theology of 
St. Thomas given at the Anglican Theological College at Kelham, 
and ‘‘ask to be allowed to perform the ceremony of introduction 
between would-be students and the master.’’ The first volume, in 
particular, should be very welcome to the many who would like 
at least a nodding acquaintance with St. Thomas’s Summa but 
are appalled by the size and price of the whole work. The selec- 
tion of texts is judicious and representative, and is preceded by a 
useful introduction on the form of the Summa and on its author. 
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But the accompanying Notes on Scholastic Terminology call for 
considerable revision if they are not to mislead the student. 

The second volume consists of an excellent essay on the func- 
tion of natural theology and an elementary commentary on the 
selected passages of the Summa which comprise the first volume. 
The explanations are often helpful and the examples ingenious, 
but are apt to suffer from the insufficiently clear grasp of the 
meaning of many of St. Thomas’s terms. It is to be hoped that 
the present work is but the first of a series which will make the 
more important parts of the entire Summa available in similar 
handy format and at an equally low price. V 


A PRIMER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By the Right Rev. Monsignor H. 
Parkinson, D.D., Ph.D. Sixth edition, completely revised. 
(Catholic Social Guild, Oxford; 3 /-.) 


Through lack of generous support the Catholic Social Guild is 
hampered in its eminently apostolic work of spreading Catholic 
social teaching. That it deserves this support is evident from the 
choice of its publications, of which A Primer of Social Science by 
Mgr. Parkinson is a typical example. It gives a brief but adequate 
summary of the Catholic teaching on Social Life, Economic Rela- 
tions and the Problems of Poverty. It would seem that the title 
calls for more accuracy since two-thirds of the contents deal with 
economic problems which can hardly be classed under the general 
heading of Social Science: Social Science and Economics deal 
with different problems and from a different point of view. Hence 
to make the ‘‘civic relations of man in the religious, moral, eco- 
nomic, and political order’ the subject matter of Social Science is 
a retrogression which a completely revised edition should have 
avoided. But the fact that this Primer deals not only with social 
but also with economic problems will make it all the more useful 
to beginners and to those who in the course of their study of 
non-Catholic authors want to make sure of the Catholic teaching 
on any particular point of social or economic theory. =. ¥. 


TERRACINA CLoupD. By Frederick Johnston. (Verona Press; 3/6.) 
THRONGING FEET. By Robert Farren. (Sheed & Ward; 3/6.) 
In Lovinc Memory. By Jack Gilbey. (Burns Oates; 3/6.) 


Most modern collections of lyrics are like Terracina Cloud; the 
means of communication are so defective that you cannot tell 
whether or not the author’s experience has any value. After these 
Thronging Feet is a great relief. Mr. Robert Farren has much to 
give. He communicates a sane and interesting attitude in meta- 
phors that are sometimes new and exciting, and he can, when 
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writing at his best, manipulate words into the ordinary speech- 
thythms, which give his poetry a quite exceptional strength. So 
many of his lyrics are successful or nearly successful that one 
becomes irritated by the obvious faults of the others; by their 
too frequent scorn of rhyme—the finest pander poet faced with 
fickle inspiration ever had; by the effect of carelessness with 
which he sometimes jars his reader; and by his tendency to be 
chiefly influenced by the more eccentric of his literary predeces- 
sors, and especially by Hopkins. 

Most of the poems of Jn Loving Memory have appeared in the 
Catholic Times. They have the qualities of the sentimentally bad 
religious verses of every age. To those readers who appreciate 
poetry such verse communicates nothing and is therefore innocu- 
ous; but to those who like it, it may, like each additional indul- 
gence in the drug of addiction, be positively harmful. eT 


Soviet Man—Now. By Helen Iswolsky. Translated by E. F. 
Peeler. (Sheed & Ward; 2/6.) 


During the nearly twenty years that have elapsed since Russia 
came under Communist rule it has been difficult to obtain reliable 
information as to how the Communist experiment has worked 
out. It is, however, clear that there has been a progressive 
modification of the original idea of a Communist State. Officially 
each modification has been announced as a legitimate develop- 
ment of the original programme, introduced by the rulers them- 
selves. Madame Iswolsky maintains that these changes, on the 
contrary, have been forced on the government by the people. To 
“save their face’’ the rulers have adopted as their own the 
modifications insisted on by the people, or rendered necessary by 
their resistance to the original programme, even under the pres- 
sure of extreme repressive measures. Perhaps the key sentence of 
the book is that which says that those whom hitherto the rulers 
have had to treat with respect, they will soon have to consult. 
The last few pages dealing with the religious state of the Soviet 
and prophesying that at no distant date Christianity will come 
forth from its ‘‘catacombs’’ are of particular interest. 

R. D.C. 


SIGNS WHICH HE Dip. By ‘‘Lamplighter.’’ (Burns Oates; 3/6.) 


This is a book of stories from the Gospel of St. John ‘“‘told to 
children with the help of children.’’ Lamplighter’s children are so 
good, so well instructed, and have such retentive memories for 
Scripture and the Catechism that their occasional lapses seem 
rather less probable than the perfection of their characters. Never- 
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theless this book could be used very effectively by an adult with 
discretion and imagination, and it would make good reading for 
a child who has not yet acquired the cynicism of our age. 


Lorp Gop. A book of prayers for boys and young men. By 
Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. (Burns Oates; 1/6.) 


I think this is rather a good book. It has got some prayers in it 
which most people wouldn’t think of putting in a book. I think 
that the morning and evening prayers are a bit too long for written 
prayers and that it is better to make up your own sometimes. 

R. REPTON (aged 13). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Atcan (Paris): Platon, Léon Robin (35 frs.). 


BEAUCHESNE (Paris): Le probléme du mal d’aprés Saint Augustin, Régis 
Jolivet(12 frs.); Priscillien et ! Espagne a la fin du IVe. siécle(12 frs.). 

BLACKWELL (Oxford): Christianity and Communism (symposium) (2/6). 

Burns Oates: The Roman Breviary, English version compiled by Bete- 
dictine nuns of Stanbrook, Vol. II: Spring (15/-); The Quest of the 
Holy Grail, Aileen Bagot, illus. Doris Pailthorpe (5/-); La Trappe in 
England: Chronicles of an unknown Monastery, A Religious of Holy 
Cross Abbey, Stapehill, Dorset (7/6); In Christ’s own Country, Dom 
Ernest Graf, O.S.B. (10/6). 


CatHoLic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA (Washington, D.C.): The Relations 
between the Theory of Matter and Form and the Theory of Knowledge 
in the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, Benignus Gerrity, F.S.C., 
M.A, (no price). 

Dent: My Way of Faith, M. D. Petre (10/6). 

DESCLEE DE BRouWER (Paris): Summa Theologiae Moralis ad Mentem 
S. Thomae et ad normam Iuris Canonici, Vol. III: De Sacramentis, 
Benedictus Merkelbach, O.P., editio altera, aucta et emendata (no 
price); Les Grandeurs de Marie, d’aprés les écrivains de l’Ecole 
francaise: Les meilleurs textes receuillis par A. Molien (25 frs.). 


Dominican House or StupiEs River Forest, Ill.): De divisione causae 
exemplaris apud S. Thomam, T. M. Sparks, O.P. ($1.00 post paid). 

Eyre & SpotriswoovE: The Second and Third Reports of the Communist 
Atrocities committed in Southern Spain . . . with a preface by Arthur 
Bryant, issued by the authority of the Committee of Investigation 
appointed by the National Government at Burgos (2/6). 


GaBALDA (Paris): Saint Paul: Seconde Epitre aux Corinthiens (Etudes 
Bibliques), E. B. Allo, O.P. (go frs.). 

HEATH CRANTON: Macbeth: A New Interpretation of the Text of Shake- 
speare’s Play, W. D. Sargeaunt (7/6). 

HERDER (Freiburg i.B.): Elementa Philosophiae Aristotelico-Thomisticae, 
Josephus Gredt, O.S.B., Vol. I: Logica, Philosophia naturalis (Editio 
septima recognita) (RM. 6.40; linen RM. 8.—); Die hl. Schrift fiir das 
Leben erkldrt: Band XIV: Rémerbrief, Edmund Kalt, Korinthier- 
briefe, Peter Ketter (RM. 11.—; linen RM. 14.40; half-leather RM. 
16.80) . 
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Hopper & StouGHTon: Life of Jesus, Frangois Mauriac, tr. Julie Kernan 
(7/6). 

KoESEL UND Pustet (Munich): Begegnungen mit Karl Muth (Sonderaus- 
druck aus ‘‘Hochland’’) (no price); Gottgeheimnis im Sein und 
Werden, Dr. Joseph Heiler (RM. 1.40). 

LABERGERIE (Paris): Humanisme et Médecine, Dr. Joseph Okinczyc 
(12 frs.). 

LiguT OF THE East (Calcutta): Dominus Illuminatio Mea, H. C. E. 
Zacharias (znd edn.). 


Loncmans: A Modern Job speaks with God, Peter Lippert, S.J., tr. 
George N. Shuster (7/6); Edmund Lester, S.J.: A Memoir. Clement 
Tigar, S.J., preface by the Abp. of Westminster (3/6); Baron 
Friedrich von Hiigel: A Study of His Life and Thought, Maurice 
Nedoncelle, tr. Marjorie Vernon (8/6). 


MarieTt1 (Turin): Acta Pontificae Academiae Romanae S. Thomae 
Aquinatis et Religionis Catholicae, anno 1935 (L. 10.—); Summa 
Philosophiae Aristotelico-Thomisticae, Angelo M. Pirotta, Vol. II: 
Philosophia Naturalis generalis et specialis (L. 35.—). 


Morano (Naples): Una inedita ‘‘Quaestio de Natura Universalis’ di 
Egidio Romano, G. Bruni (Collezione di Testi filosofici inediti e rari) 
(L. 6.—). 

OxrorD UNIVERSITY Press: European Civilization: Its Origin and 
Development, by Various Contributors under the direction of Edward 
Eyre, Vol. V: Economic History of Europe since the Reformation 
(25/-). 

RonpDINELLA (Naples): Ji Pensiero di Alfredo Fousllée, Teoderico Moretti 
Constanzi (Coll. si Studi filosofici) (mo price); I Presocratici, A. 
Cavotti (Coll. di Studi filosofici, serie storica) (L. 30.—). 


Sanps: Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, Leo 
Vaganay, tr. B. V. Miller (3/6); Irish Saints in Italy, Fra Anselmo M. 
Tommasini, O.F.M. (15/-); Beardless Counsellors, Cecily Hallack (3rd 
edn.) (3/6). 


SHezD & WarRD: The Mystical Doctrine of Saint John of the Cross, being 
an abridgement of his works as translated by David Lewis and revised 
by Benedict Zimmerman, O.D.C. (cheap edn. 3/6); The Spirit of the 
Liturgy, Romano Guardini (2nd impression) (2/6); Sacred Signs, 
Romano Guardini (2nd impression) (2/6); The Mystery of the 
Kingdom, Ronald A. Knox (cheap edn. 2/6); Progress and Religion, 
Christopher Dawson (cheap edn. 3/6); Barchester Pilgrimage, Ronald 
A. Knox (cheap edn. 3/6); The Secret of the Little Flower, Henri 
Ghéon (cheap edn. 3/6); The Well and the Shallows, G. K. Chesterton 
(cheap edn. 3/6); A Saint in the Slave Trade, Arnold Lunn (cheap 
edn. 3/6). 

S.P.C.K.: God and the Modern Mind, Hubert S. Box, B.D., Ph.D.(10/-); 
A Study of Bossuet, W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. (8/6). 

SPIRITUAL Book AssocraTEs (New York): Saint Bernard on the Love of 
God, tr. with notes by Rev. Terence L. Connolly, S.J., Ph.D. ($2.50). 


WERKBUND VERLAG (Wiirzburg): Das Bild von Jesus dem Christus im 
Neuen Testament, Romano Guardini (no price). 
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Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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The Catholic Truth Society 
Lending Library 


33, Wilfred Street, London, S.W.1 
(off Palace Street) 
YICtoria 8370 
. 


The Library is open from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. on weekdays. 
10.30 a.m. to I.15 p.m. on Sundays. 


The Subscription is: 10/- a year for two books. 
3/- for 3 months for two books. 
1/- a month for two books. 


Special terms for Convents, Reading Circles and Postal 
Subscribers. 


There is a 2d. Library for Fiction and some other books. 


PLEASE GIVE BOOKS ON 
Theology, Sociology, History, Biography, and 
Catholic Fiction 


Books of interest are needed to expand the work. List of 
books particularly wanted will be sent on application, 
e.g. The Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas (The Dominican 
Translation). 


Books can be sent for if desired. 


REMEMBER OUR NEED OF BOOKS WHEN 
YOU MOVE OR ARE MAKING YOUR WILL 


Prayers are asked for the success of the work 














atholic Herald 


INCREASES BY 
80 PER CENT. 





JULY 1935 ... .... WEEKLY NET SALES 11,000 
AVERAGE FOR LAST SIX MONTHS ... _... 20,559 


Eighteen months ago the weekly net sales of the ‘‘Catholic 
Herald’’ were 11,000. To-day the figure is 20,559, an increase 


of eighty per cent. 
+ 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE 


Total Net Sales for period, at the recognised trade 
terms or cum prices — Item V of Audit 
Form oo .- 534,539 


Number of publishing Poe tails period (being 
Item VI of Audit Form)... as 26 


Average Net Sales for Period per issue, at cou 
trade terms or published prices... ... .... 20,559 


We have examined the books and accounts of New Catholic Herald 
Limited of Ludgate House, Fleet Street, E.C.4, and certify that the 
average net sales per issue at the recognised trade terms or published 
prices of the ‘‘Catholic Herald’’ during the period 1st July to 31st 
December, 1936, arrived at in accordance with Instructions of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, Ltd., and as shown by the Audit 


Form, were as set out above. 
PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. 


UONUTUEUSAFTGGUAAEAGGUUTONUEEOOOEUUOGEE TOAST ASORLOAEAESGEDAD OU TOTOOUACUUTHCEOANETUULETOTATEOOU AH UTTSUEOGATE ASTUTE 
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The Catholic Times 


The oldest of the Catholic popular newspapers, 
gives the meaning of the news as well as the 
news. People trust their daily newspapers less 
and less, for they know that all kinds of propa- 
ganda are cloaked as news items. Therefore they 
look for a sure key to the news in this weekly 
guide to the truth. 


The Catholic Times 


tears away the mask from the propagandist. 
News is given its real value, put in proper 
and true perspective, and commented on when- 
ever it touches vital Catholic interests. 





The Catholic Times 


has never been afraid to give a lead. It has 
never regretted the lead which it has given. 
That, surely, is a record which inspires pride, 
and which explains why those who want to be 
‘tin the know’’ are regular readers of this paper. 


EVERY 2d 33 CHANCERY LANE 
FRIDAY . LONDON - W.C.2 




















COMMUNISM 


The Theory and Objective of Bolshevism (2d.) 
The Anti-God Front of Bolshevism (2d.) 
Communism (2d.) 

The Soviet Campaign Against God (1d.) 


AND SPAIN 


The Pope and the Spanish Terror (2d.) 


The Conflict in Spain (2d.) 
(By the Marquess de Merry del Val) 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 
38-40 Eccleston Square - London, S.W.1 














A BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Francis Tucker & Co. Ltd. 


HAVE BEEN RENOWNED FOR 


200 YEARS 
AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS OF 


CHURCH CANDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





Sanctuary Oil, Wicks and Floats, Incense, Charcoal, 
Sanctuary Glasses, Silver, Brass and Ironwork, and all 
Church Requisites of Finest Quality are also supplied 





PRICE LIST on application to: 

THE MANUFACTORY, CRICKLEWOOD LANE, N.W.2 
81 ASHLEY PLACE, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.i 
(opposite Westminster Cathedral) 

26 and 28 Manchester Street, Liverpool 
or 118 Clyde Street, Glasgow 























ARENA 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Edited by G. M. Turnell 


« 

CONTENTS OF No. | 

(appearing 1st April, 1937) 
PROGRAMME 
REVOLUTION AND TRADITION 
PACIFISM AND MILITARISM By D. J. B. Hawkins 
THE ACTUALITY OF NEWMAN By Basil Wrighton 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON By G. M. Turnell 
MUSIC IN OUR TIME (1) By Deryck Hanschell 
THE NOVELS OF E. M. FORSTER By D.A.Traversi 
PORTRAIT OF A FILM STAR 

COMMENTS BOOK REVIEWS 





Two shillings net, or 2s. 2d. post free. Annual Subscription 
8s. 6d. post free, from 


““ARENA”’ 
15 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.z 


or all Booksellers 











